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COMEDIAN Dave Fitzgerald delivers his style of humor in the tiled 
lounge as part of the student senate’s February comedy program. 


@ Leaves memories of 
dedication, appreciation 
for college community 


By DANIELLE PAPLASKAS 
News Editor 


e recent death of an NECC associate 

has brought words of fond remem 
brance from her colleagues. 

“She was a good friend. It’s a real loss. 

I'll miss her,” said Daniel Beauregard, NECC 

board of trustee member, on the passing of 
fellow member Ourania Behrakis. 

Born and raised in Lowell, Behrakis 
graduated from Lowell High School in 1948 
and went on to Boston School of Dental 
Nursing in 1949. She later received her 
bachelor’s degree in business from Univer- 
sity of Lowell 1976. 

A board member since 1984, Behrakis 
left lasting feelings with those she served. 

“It was just shocking,” President John R. 


Remembered fondly 
File photo 
FRIENDS AND COLLEAGUES mourn 
the loss of longtime board member 
Ourania Behrakis. 
Dimitry said. “She was really such a nice 
person. 
“She was 63 and I’m 66. I didn’t realize it 
until after she died that I’d developed a 
See TRUSTEE, page 5 


Dimitry unveils 
honors program 


® Proposal draws concern 
from some who question 
implementation process 
flaws; task force responds 


By DANIELLE PAPLASKAS 
News Editor 


Ithough most faculty seem to agree 

/\ an honors program would be an 

asset to NECC, some question the 
method of establishing one. 

“I think there’s definitely a place for an 
honors program here, but there’s a diffi- 
culty with the way it is proceeding,” Bar- 
bara Stachniewicz, academic affairs com- 
mittee, said. “People have questions, and 
there hasn’t been a forum allowing them to 
discuss it.” 

Chester Hawrylciw, assistant dean, hu- 
manities division, said the problem is with 
the administration’s process of delivering 
the proposal. 

He said his division was led to believe 
the president had directly sent a proposal 


“te theacademiéaffairs committee without 


first. running it by the department heads. 
“Basically, we have a problem of pro- 
cess,” he said. “Normally what happens is 


the proposal starts within a department 
and it is discussed before going on to the 
academic affairs committee. 

“That process seemed to be changed. The 
president said he didn’t mean to change it, 
butit had the appearance of being different. 

“We thought there should be at least 
division or program wide meetings on this 
issue,” No one really objected to the concept 
of an honors program, but everyone has a 
difference of opinion on which one to use.” 

Hawrylciw explained the administration 
now appears to be going through the proper 
channels. 

Another concern raises the issue of the 
proposal’s timing. 

“This proposal should be envisioned as 
a first step and shouldn’t be seen as an end,” 
George Bailey, chairman of the Honors Pro- 
gram task force, said. 

Others emphasize the proposal is in its 
early stages. 

“People need to realize this is in an 
experimental stage, and it will undergo 
many adjustments,” said Edward 
Deschuytner, task force member. “A public 
forum may be helpful for some minor con- 
cerns to be settled,” he said. 

Hawrylciw agreed on public discussion, 
which Bailey confirmed is planned for the 
future. 

See HONORS, page 4 


Messengers of hatred 


@ Racial and anti-gay 
graffiti evoke strong 
response from students; 
president pledges clean-up 


By BRIAN MOORE 
News Editor 


¢€@No niggers... Save the planet, shoot a 
fag... KKK... Fags have the right to live, 
far, far away from normal people.” 

These statements of hate are scrawled 
on some bathroom stalls at NECC, words 
that have some concerned, including Presi- 
dent John R. Dimitry. 

“This might represent a very serious 
problem, and maybe it represents the mind 
of only a few,” he said. “I take it seriously, 
because somebody is spending a lot of time 
in an activity which is potentially destruc- 
tive, anti-social and indicates their mind is 
off the tracks.” 

Some call the act of writing graffiti ona 
wall a prank. Others don’t see it that way. 

“It’s something to be concerned about,” 
said CJ. Armstrong, an African-American 
student. “It’s scary to think these people are 
out there and could take you out without a 
second thought.” 

Armstrong recalled the times while grow- 
ing up in Rye, N.Y., paying to ride on a bus 


and forced to sit in the back. 

Now when Armstrong uses an NECC 
men’s room, he’s again subjected to big- 
otry. 
“These people writing this (graffiti) are 
working from ignorance and weakness,” he 
said. “If you believe in what you say, that’s 
fine, believe it, but be man enough fo say it 
to my face. Don’t write it on a wall.” 

Ingrid Rivera, a gay student who’s trying 
to organize a support group for other gays 
on campus, has run into problems herself. 

“I don’t think it’s ignorant for someone 
not to like the lifestyle,” she said. “What I 
think is ignorant, is stupid things like writ- 
ing on flyers, walls or calling names or hate 
crimes like that. 

“Sometimes I have to laugh, because 
people are that ignorant and sometimes | 
get angry because some people just don’t 
want to understand that you are who you 
are.” 

Rivera’s support group faces obstacles, 
such as informational flyers torn from bul- 
letin boards. In one case, someone went 
through the school changing the meeting 
dates on the flyers. 

“I went to every building and every place 
I put one (flyer) up, someone changed the 
date on every single one from Feb.13 to 30,” 
she said. “People do»things like that, or 
either the flyers are ripped down or have 
‘written on them.‘die gays’ or ‘you shoulall 

See GRAFITTI, page 5 


Quote of the Day 


When you see writing like this, 
obviously Hitler isn’t dead yet 


CJ. Armstrong speaking about racist grafitti, page 1 
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Seeing history from a 
woman’s point of view 
See page 12 
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@ We're still waiting for 
the college to install 
campus dispensers 


at saves lives, guards against 
unwanted pregnancies, stops 
the spread of STD’s and could 


make the college money, yet aren’t 
available in any NECC bathrooms? 
Answer: condoms. 

On Nov. 22, last year, the NECC Ob- 
server printed a story with compelling 
statements from faculty, students and 
administrators advocating the installa- 
tion of dispensers for both condoms 
and feminine hygiene products. In the 
same article, NECC President John R. 
Dimitry said he supports the idea. 

“I’m quite willing to try and get new 
dispensers installed,” he said. 

Perhaps these figures might help: 

According to a representative of the 
AIDS hotline, every seven minutes an- 
other American is diagnosed HIV posi- 
tive. 

As of Feb. 1, in Massachusetts alone, 
9,832 people have been diagnosed with 
AIDS; of these, 59 percent, or 5,776 
people, have already died. 

How many of these unfortunate 
people live in Haverhill, Lawrence or 
other neighboring towns? How many 
students have had sex with these people, 
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Condom sense 


or with people they’ve slept with? How 
many NECC students are HIV positive? 
How many are, and don’t even know it? 

How many students would save their 
lives by putting change into a condom 
dispenser? If the answer is at least 
“one,” and it very will might be, there 
can be no delay. 

The choice to follow through with 
this proposal is not a difficult one. 
According to Pat Kepschull, student 
health services director, the college can 
benefit from the use of an outside 
vender. An outside vender, she said, 
will install tamper-proof condom dis- 
pensers and regularly maintain them, 
at no extra cost to the college. In fact, 
NECC will receive a percentage of the 
proceeds. 

Every seven minutes another Ameri- 
can is diagnosed with AIDS. 

Tick...tick...tick... 


Tick, Tick 


Every seven minutes 
another American is 
diagnosed with AIDS. 


Clean-up needed now 


® People shouldn’t have to 
look at racial and other 
slurs when using the 
college’s rest rooms 


erogatory remarks about race 
D and sexual orientation have no 

place on the walls of NECC’s 
rest rooms. They have no place on any 
walls anywhere, yet such slurs are found 
in virtually every public bathroom at 
this college. 

Apparently, the authors of these re- 
marks can find no better outlet to voice 
their message in and instead choose to 
scribble on walls. 

What do they hope to gain? If they 
would identify themselves, we could 
ask them their reasoning for their ac- 
tions, but their motives are unclear 
and cowardly. 

Instead, they choose to anonymously 
wield a pen in an attempt to be heard. 
In some cases, a good Samaritan scrawls 
a rebuttal, but this, too, further vandal- 
izes the property. 

At what point will these vandals 
realize a college is an institution of 
higher learning, a place to educate 
oneself? Perhaps never. 

By leaving bigoted remarks on bath- 
room stalls, they reveal their close- 
mindedness and ignorance for all the 
college community to see. 

Do these students have too much 
time on their hands? No, just 24 hours 


National Pacemaker Award 
Fall 1994 
ACP Best of Show 
Fall 1994 
ACP|L.A. Times Story of the Year 
Fall 1994 


like everyone else. Shouldn’t they be 
studying? Most definitely. Instead, they 
engage in destructive behavior, which 
succeeds in doing nothing more than 
forcing the college’s maintenance crew 
to haul out the paint cans and repaint 
everything. 

Vandalism communicates only ig- 
norance since it serves no point other 
than to destroy public property. When 
the vandalism takes the form of big- 
oted, homophobic remarks, the dam- 
age runs much further. 

It is up to the vandals to put an end 


‘to this cycle of destruction, but the 


college can help by quickly getting rid 
of the graffiti as soon as it appears. 

Students are here for an education, 
and while we strongly support the right 
to free expression, anonymous slurs 
are both childish and hateful. 

In the ’90s, tolerance has become 
more necessary than ever in a world 
composed of different races, beliefs 
and sexual orientation. 

It’s clearly time to work together to 
keep the walls and stalls of our rest 
rooms clean. In this way, maybe the 
vandals will think twice before des- 
ecrating public property. 


Correction 


In our first issue, a section editor wrote a 
caption incorrectly referring to new parale- 
gal coordinator Bryna DiPrato as a “hired 
gun.” It should, instead, have read, “taking 
charge.” We regret this error. 
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Athletes scream for help 
yet owners don't listen 


@ Drug abuse is prevalent 
in pro-sports; owners need 
to look out for investments 


By JACK SHIRLING 
Staff Reporter 


ith success comes fame, with fame 
comes money, and with money 
comes... stupidity? 


All too often we hear of the athletes that 
can’t handle life as they knowit: people like 
Daryll Strawberry, Steve Howe, Mercury 
Morris and Bob Probert. All of them have 
two dangerous things in common: money 
and drugs. 

Recent reports indicate that Strawberry 
tested positive for cocaine use for the sec- 
ond time in less than two years. He was also 
found guilty of tax evasion in a separate 
charge. 

Dwight Gooden, Strawberry’s former 
teammate, is also banned from Major League 
Baseball for substance abuse. None of this 
had to happen. 

The owners generate the money to give 
these players huge salaries through the 
fans. This is not to say it is the fans’ fault, 
but the owners in all sports have the atti- 
tude that, “I pay you big money and as long 
as you produce, I’m happy.” 

Perhaps some kind of trust fund could 
be established for these young stars in 
order to protect against this self-destruc- 
tion. Maybe a sports counseling program 
would help these rising stars deal with their 
new found fortune. After all, these are 
people first and athletes second. 

What would you do if you hit Mass 
Millions and were to receive $100 million 
over 20 years? Would you give your 18-year 
old a cool million and say have fun? Prob- 
ably not. 


Letters Policy 


Opinion Column 


Granted, not all the individuals named 
are kids, but when they first came into the 
league, they were. If these programs were 
in effect, they may not have the problems 
they have today. 

They are entitled to every cent they can 
make, but if owners care about their invest- 
ment, wouldn’t they want safeguards built 
in to ensure against this self destruction? 

It’s a vicious circle that too often ends in 
the tragic death of a once promising ath- 
lete. Such was the case with Len Bias, a 
former first-round draft pick of the Boston 
Celtics, who overdosed on cocaine. 

There is an old saying “An idle mind is 
the devil’s workshop.” Athletes apply their 
trade two thirds of a year but the devil is at 
work for one third, enough, time to. be 
influenced. : 

John Carter, a former seventh player 
award-winner with the Boston Bruins, was 
a coke addict. 

Lawrence Taylor, a certain Hall of Famer 
from the New York Giants, used cocaine. 

Todd Marinovich, the promising quar- 
terback from the University of Southern 
California who was drafted by the Los Ange- 
les Raiders, is now out of the National 
Football League, again for cocaine use. All 
had the same problem dealing with money 
and drugs. 

Although not a class A substance, ste- 
roids are illegal. Remember Lyle Alzado? 
Where was Al Davis, L.A. Raiders owner, 
whose slogan is “Commitment To Excel- 
lence.” Why didn’t he help Alzado, who died 
from his steroid use. 

The owners are partly responsible for 
the demise of these once shinning stars, 
who have made them their money.” 

It should be their responsibility to take 
care of the human being first and the 
athlete second. 


at The Observer welcomes your comments in 
our letters to the editor section. Please 
limit them to 300 words, make sure they 
are signed and include a telephone num- 
ber for verification. Thanks for the input! 
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Women open their own 


Parry 
Headrick 


®@ Self-sufficient women 
emasculate and dethrone 
their male oppressors 


tet NE 

* ife never looked better than it did on 
L« big-screen during the ’50’s, when 
the tuxedo-clad Bing Crosby tap- 
danced and whistled with bluebirds down 
cobblestone walkways, when women occa- 
sionally swooned, and men, because faint- 
ing confirmed women’s fragility, thought it 

was adorable. 

Truth is, men still find it adorable. Men 
have simply received too many verbal lash- 
ings from astute women who've found foot- 
holds in what was formerly “a man’s world” 
to admit “we like wearing the pants.” 

Men resent dexterous women. Men don’t 
give a flying crap about women’s contribu- 
tions to literature, science or medicine. 
Men prefer to explain what two-line-off- 
sides are to women who pretend to like ice- 
hockey. Men like pliable, cuddly women 
who shriek at the sight of rodents and 
arachnids. 

Men, unlike women, haven’t evolved. 

We want to hold doors open for every 
woman we see and tell them all how beau- 
tiful they look and how exquisite their 
perfume smells. We want women to de- 
pend on us. 

In fact, we relish the women who need 
thick-skinned-men to brave the inclement 
weather to scrape off their windshields. We 
positively worship the women who request 
the use of our burly hands to wrench open 
stubborn jar lids, unless, of course, we can’t 
open it either, in which case we immedi- 
ately credit only Arnold Swartzenegger with 
the capacity to unscrew the “God-dammed 
welded shut” lid. And until we observe the 
dutiful nod of complete agreement from 
our feebler mate, we stick our chests out. 

A man would sooner wear mascara to 
the Elk’s Lodge, or a frilly dress on a hunt- 
ing trip than ask a woman to open a jar for 
him. Unlike the old days, he knows she 
could probably do it. 

One of man’s most cherished responsi- 
bilities, genetically inherited we presume, 
is the business of fixing things, especially 
automobiles. A man unerringly takes pro- 


Elanor Hope-McCarthy, English 
professor 
“Yes, some men do. I think they 
really have not imagined what 
their life would be like if they were 
female.” 


Marilyn Carrero, executive secre- 
tary 
“Yes, I think some are feeling in- 
timidated because women are fill- 
ing jobs that were previously only 
open to men.” 
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found offense when a woman — only after 
lengthy consultation with a respected me- 
chanic will he believe it — correctly identi- 
fies the alternator, not the battery, as the 
problem. It’s nearly impossible to forgive 
her. Out goes the chest. 

Men know the above is true, excepting of 
course the William Lloyd Garrison types, 
but would never admit it publicly or other- 
wise for fear of finding themselves ill-pre- 
pared to refute the legitimate complaints 
and slurs voiced by male-bashing feminists. 

These are the women who are convinced 
the women’s place is under the hood, in the 
trenches, on the fire department and any- 
where else men could once compare sexual 
conquests and swear freely. 

Today women carry big sticks, and swing 
for the fences. 

Largely owed to the heroism of Susan B. 
Anthony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and other 
courageous women who, in the mid-1800s 
brought to the foreground the inequality 
women endured under the oppressive hand 
ofa patriarchal society — women now enjoy 
the “inalienable right” to compete with 
men on every occupational level. 

Empowered by the momentum their 
pilots organized for them, women now 
strive to become accomplished members of 
society. 

Women now serve in Congress, not in 
coffee shops. 

According to A History of Women in America, 
Lucy Stone’s mother reportedly anguished 
after having been told in 1819 that her new 
baby was a girl: “Oh dear, I am sorry. A 
woman’s life is so hard.” 

Stone would later devote her life to the 
emancipation of women. By 1855, when she 
was the “star” speaker at a National 
Women’s Rights convention, Stone had 
developed a powerful voice for women’s 
rights, articulating what few women dared 
say, but most readily acknowledged. At the 
convention, after a male speaker trivialized 
women’s concerns, reducing them to that 
of a whining minority, Stone responded, 
“The last speaker alluded to this movement 
as being that ofa few disappointed women. 
From the first years to which my memory 
stretches I have been a disappointed 
woman... every employment was closed to 
me, except those of the teacher, the seam- 
stress and the housekeeper. 

“In education, in marriage, in religion, 
in everything, disappointment is the lot of 
women. It shall be the business of my life to 
deepen this disappointment in every 
woman’s heart until she bows down to it no 
longer. I wish that women, instead of beg- 
ging of their fathers.and brothers the latest 
and gayest new bonnet, would ask of them 
their rights.” 


Don Cortes, security constable 

“Personally, no, I believe in equal 
rights. A lot of women are doing 
men’s jobs. I think they are all 
doing terrific.” 
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ATLANTA CASTINGS 


Today, women needn’t “ask” for their 
rights; they merely organize and demand 
them with a collective ferocity. Even if they 
don’t agree, men have no alternative but to 
comply or be forever labeled “sexist.” 

Men don’t want women to engage in 
wartime combat, for example, but they’ll 
bend. Men hate pulling-over for women 
police officers, but they do. Men are con- 
vinced these women are lesbians, but they 
aren’t. Men are ignorant, powerless and 
scared. 

Men apprehensively stand by, incapable 
or disinclined to comprehend the prepos- 
terous metamorphosis called the women’s 
movement. 

Men stand firmly in the cement of yes- 
teryear, sticking their chests out and wav- 
ing clubs. Women drive by in provocative 
sportscars flipping the bird and chortling 
their heads off. Women piss men off. 

It’s perfectly acceptable for a woman to 
hang a sign in the powder room which 
reads: “A woman wears the pants in this 
house!” Women think that’s cute. Men think 
so, too, because they don’t realize it’s true. 

Conversely, were the sign to read, “A 
man wears the pants in this house,” there’d 
be nothing humorous about it. Men never 
admit they like “wearing the pants” if it 
means sleeping outside with the family 
dog. 

The country’s First Lady, Hillary Clinton, 
is the first women in Washington with 
enough brass to convince women — and 
scare the living daylights out of liberal and 
conservative men alike — that one day this 


a long way to go.” 


R. Burnham photos 


Chet Hawrylciw, assistant dean 

“No. All of us who are sensitive 
’90s men welcome the advent of 
greater equality, and we still have 
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nation’s commander in chief will wear a 
brassiere. Men like brassieres, but hate 
women who wear them with “the pants.” 

Moreover, men want the pants all to 
themselves and really don’t want women— 
excluding wives, girlfriends and mothers— 
to wear anything, frankly. 

Men like it when women have no self - 
respect. 

Men prefer subordinate women. 

Most women now refuse to accept subju- 
gation, however, and to the dismay of test- 
osterone-driven, club-brandishing men, 
women find contentment in accomplish- 
ment. 

The oppressed women who subservi- 
ently searched for gay bonnets and house- 
keeping shortcuts are rapidly disappearing. 

Disappearing, too, is man’s self-ascribed 
role as the knight-in-shining-armor. Few 
damsels are in distress. Today, women sim- 
ply slay their own dragons or hire an exter- 
minator; a few might draft petitions. 

Men must learn not to evolve with 
women, but to adapt to and respect their 
changing societal roles — their indepen- 
dence. 

Women don’t need men to walk them to 
their cars at night. 

Women can shovel their own walkways 
and mow their own lawns. Women can 
open their own bank accounts, businesses 
and jar lids. 

Though many men feel obsolescent and 
ineffectual, they must swallow their pride 
and let women continue to open doors for 
themselves. 


Honestly, do men resent autonomous women? 
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Goldie McCoud, PC specialist 
“No. I don’t believe all men are 
against women getting ahead.” 
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Honors program moves to gather support 


® continued from page 1 


One issue brought forth concerns the 
timing of this proposal. 

“T think when you look at any program 
you have to look not only at the merits of 
the program, but how it is implemented,” 
Sandra DeVellis, psychology professor, said. 
“T think to implement it in a time of low 
enrollment may raise issues for people. I 
think it may be harder to accept the idea of 
an honors program when we’re cutting 
back in all kinds of places, so I’m not sure 
the timing is ideal.” 

Deschuytner disagrees. 

“In order to attract new freshmen, we 
should be talking to the guidance counse- 
lors at area high schools now,” he said. 
“These students are already applying to 
colleges for the fall and may be accepted 
before this program is started. This would 
lessen the number of students we could 
recruit and we would not get a true idea of 
the response that the program might elicit.” 

Fear of above average students being 
taken from regular classes concerns some 
faculty members. A recommendation from 
the task force states, “As a result of faculty 
concern about the possibility of adverse 
impact on our current course offerings, the 
honors concentration will begin by recruit- 
ing only students who would not normally 
attend Northern Essex.” 

Another issue raised was what qualifica- 
tions would be required for entrance into 
this program? 

“I want to be sure the entrance criteria 
will be fair,” DeVellis said. “I just don’t 
think getting good grades is the only thing 
that makes you an honor student, I think 
it’s the quality of thinking. I also think we 
have to be careful that this doesn’t turn out 
to be too elitist.” 

Bailey said it will not cost anything to 
begin this program. The college will not 
need to hire more instructors. Faculty mem- 


bers are willing to put in their time and 
energy to get this program off the ground, 
without a reduction in their present course- 
load. 

“Some might say this represents elit- 
ism,” Dimitry said. “There’s nothing wrong 
with saying, ‘yes we do have some pro- 
grams where we are selective, where we 
have to make discriminating choices as to 
who we let in and who we have to keep 
out.’” 

Usha Sellers, assistant dean of the social 
sciences, agreed. 

“Generally, not all highly able students 
will opt for the rigors of such programs...not 
elitist...just as developmental programs are 
designed to accommodate students in need 
of remediation, honors programs are spe- 
cialized programs designed to accommo- 
date high ability students,” she said. 

Aside from concerns about the timing 
and availability of funds, many think an 
honors program is a good idea. 

“I am in full support of an honors pro- 
gram, because the overriding mission is 
intellectual growth, finding different ways 
of approaching the learning process and to 
provide a place for students to nurture new 
ideas, new aspirations,” Sellers said. 

Dimitry sees the program as an opportu- 
nity to expand the intellectual diversity of 
the school. 

“We don’t hide out from people who 
have profound educational problems and 
disadvantages,” he said. “At the same time, 
as you take people from the lower end of the 
spectrum we should try to attract people at 
the higher end of the spectrum of achieve- 
ment.” 

Dimitry said he approved of the 
program’s team teaching concept. This will 
mean all honors instructors would meet 
weekly to discuss teaching methods, stu- 
dent progress and setbacks. 

“It’s difficult for two or more people to 
sit down and decide collectively what they 
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are trying to accomplish.” he said. 

Bailey said, “Team teaching would allow 
the instructors to calibrate the workload.” 
He explained the instructors would see how 
each course relates to the others and con- 
centrate on creating a well-rounded, stimu- 
lating curriculum. 

Task force member, Elizabeth Coyne, 
said, “I do believe we should have different 
programs for different levels. There are 
students that need to be challenged by an 
honors program. It will also serve to im- 
prove the image of the college.” 

Hawrylciw had a different view. 

“In many ways, programs have the name 
of honors but they don’t mean much, be- 
cause nothing happens in the classes,” he 
said. “It’s a question of schools thinking 
they’re doing something special when in 
reality they’re not. 

“Many of us like to think a lot of our 
classes now are honor classes and people 
gravitate to more difficult instructors al- 
ready. There are those who want to learn 
and those who do not.” 

Deschuytner also stressed transfer is- 
sues. 

“This will be most advantageous to trans- 
fer students,” he said. “Institutions will 
more readily accept students who have 
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“This proposal should be 
envisoned as a first step 
and shouldn’t be seen as 
an end.” 


gone above and beyond the requirements.” 
_ Dimitry sees advantages for transfer- 
ring students, 

“| think this might open up scholarships 
for these folks; they’ll be in good shape to 
apply to state and private colleges,” he said. 

While most agree that an honors pro- 
gram should be allowed to succeed, some 
question its need. 

“I’m not sure if it’s needed, because you 
have to examine what the model is and will 
it enhance the school,” Hawrylciw said. 
“Just saying you have an honors program, 
doesn't do much of anything.” 

Classes in the program tentatively sched- 
uled include: 

Semester I: English Composition I, Cal- 
culus I or College Algebra and Trigonom- 
etry, Introductory Biology or General Chem- 
istry I, Introduction to Psychology or Intro- 
duction to Sociology, Foreign Language. 

Semester II: English Composition II, Cal- 
culus II or Advanced Algebra and Trigonom- 
etry, Introductory Biology II or General 
Chemistry II, Introduction to Psychology or 
Cultural Anthropology, Foreign Language. 

Semester III: American History I or West- 
ern Civilization I, American Literature I or 
British Literature I, Foreign Language and 
two Honors Electives. 

Semester IV: American History II or West- 


ern Civilization II, American Literature I] or | 


British Literature II, Foreign Language and 
two Honors Electives. 

In addition to this basic outline oe re- 
quired courses, Bailey hopes to integrate 
elective courses concentrating on interper- 
sonal communication. 
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Graffiti clean-up coming to the college soon 


@ continued from page 1 


get AIDS’ written on them. 

“They know I’m going to put them (fly- 
ers) back up. Every day I check the bulletin 
board. 

It’s almost a battle between who’s going 
to put them up and who’s going to tear 
them down.” 

Psychology professor, John Whittle, ex- 
plained what causes people to write expres- 
sions of hate on a wall. 

“These people are really insecure people,” 
he said. “We should really feel sorry for 
those ‘Archie Bunker’ types, because in a 
way, they’re really scared kind of people 
and they have to pick on somebody. So they 
pick on somebody by writing on the wall. 
These are not people who have a good sense 
of self-esteem.” 

Some students took a harder look at the 
graffiti artists and their words. 

“I think it’s inappropriate,” said Scott 
McDonald, liberal arts student. “It’s a child- 
ish and ignorant thing to do. If they want to 
make a point, they should make it publicly. 
Don’t write it on the walls. This is college; 
you shouldn’t be writing on walls.” 


Armrstrong questioned the upbringing 
of some and their thought processes. 

“You have to ask what’s going on at 
home,” he said. “Where they live and where 
they think. It hurts, you’d like to think no 
matter who you are you could get on with 
your life.” 

Colleen Dow, liberal arts, sees the graf- 
fiti writers as uneducated and in need of 
some guidance. 

“It’s upsetting to me that people would 
write things so ignorant,” she said. “When 
I see things like what’s written, I think it’s 
the school’s responsibility to start educat- 
ing people. The school needs to offer seri- 
ous awareness programs.” 

Dimitry recently signed a proposal to 
bring cultural diversity programs to NECC , 
in the fall.A committee led by Judith Kamber 
has pulled together various seminars from 
a variety of different cultures. 

As for now, Dimitry, who stated that 
there’s actually been. very little graffiti re- 
ported on campus, plans to put a stop to it 
and punish those who are writing the graf- 
fiti. 

“One of the answers to graffiti is to get 
rid of it as soon as you see it,” he said. “The 


first thing I’m going to do is to have main- 
tenance get rid of it immediately, to paint 
over it or erase it. 

“Graffiti, no matter if it’s socially proper 
or socially improper or hateful is not toler- 
ated here. If we did find out who’s doing it, 
we'd take disciplinary action against them, 
plain and simple.” 

Whittle agrees with Dimitry and feels 
counseling should be given to the writers. 

He said hateful graffiti has a dangerous 
element to it and must be stopped. If some- 
one is caught writing on a wall, administra- 
tion should take action, because if this type 
of behavior escalates the situation could 
become dangerous. 

Whittle said the school should have some 
kind of counseling for these people. 

Whittle talks from experience. When his 
daughter was attending UMass/Amherst, 
she dated a black man, he said. While 
walking across campus one night, the man 
was attacked by six white men who were 
drunk. The man was beaten, kicked and 
was warned to stay away from white girls. 

No. criminal action was taken, but both 
Whittle’s daughter and the man won a civil 
suit. 


Many mourn long-time trustee 


continued from page 1 

brother, sister relationship with her. Maybe 
it’s because we’re from the same genera- 
tion and maybe to some extent it was the 
Greek connection. I’m partially Greek and 
she’s 150 percent Greek. I really miss her.” 

Behrakis also held a spot on the presi- 
dential search committee where fellow 
members spoke of their deep appreciation 
for her. 

“I’ve served with her a number of years 
and known her for many years,” said board 
and presidential search committee chair, 
Marjorie Goudreault. “I don’t know of any- 
one who showed more dedication to the 
board of trustees; she never missed a meet- 
ing. 

“Tt struck us all as a shock; she was a 
wonderful lady and I'll miss her.” 

Beauregard echoed Goudreault on 
Behrakis’ dedication and praised her en- 
thusiasm. : 

“Ourania had energy; she was always 
upbeat,” he said. “I’ve worked with her for 
abut nine years and she was a pleasure to 
work with and just be around. She always 
had that ‘let’s get going’ attitude that seemed 
to rub off on everyone around her. She was 
one of the nicest people I’ve ever met.” 

Behrakis was a dedicated member of the 
Greek Orthodox Church of Lowell, Dimitry 
said. 

“She was whole heartily committed to 
the college,” Dimitry said. “She could have 
been appointed to a number of college 
board of trustees, but she wanted to be 
appointed to ours and has stuck with us for 


a number of years.” 


Behrakis’ generosity to the school she 
adored was kept quiet because that’s the 
way she wanted it, Dimitry said, but she had 
made many donations to NECC. 

Goudreault agreed. 

“She loved the school, and she was very 
generous toward it,” Goudreault said. 

Behrakis was appointed to the board by 
Gov. Michael Dukakis and was serving her 
third term. 

Dimitry noted her hard working ethic 
and recent retirement from Brady Business 
Inc., of Lowell, last year. 

“She deliberately retired at 62,” he said. 
“She decided she had been working long 


_ enough and wanted to enjoy life, and she 


dies a year later. 

“She had a good, healthy, youthful life 
and she passes on just at the time she felt 
she could really enjoy life more than ever 
before. I find it very shocking and I find it 
very depressing. I guess life is short and life 
is sweet.” 

Behrakis leaves behind family members 
brothers, Charles and George, sister Erene 
Koukias and several nieces and nephews, 
cousins and in-laws. 


Some may think the swastikas and hate 
messages written on the wall may not be 
dangerous, but Dimitry disagrees. 

“IT think it’s a sad commentary on 
somebody’s sick mind and I hope it’s not 
worse than that,” he said. 

Armstrong looks at it as a reminder of 
history. 

“When you see writing like this, obvi- 
ously Hitler isn’t dead yet,” he said. 


See editorial, page 2. 
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© 1995 Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association /College Retirement Equities Fund. 


F° fast relief from the nagging ache of taxes, we 
recommend TIAA-CREF SRAs. SRAs are tax- 
deferred annuities designed to help build additional 
assets —money that can help make the difference 


between living and living well after your working 


Contributions to your SRAs are deducted from 
your salary on a pre-tax basis. That lowers your 
current taxable income, so you start saving on taxes 
right away. What's more, any earnings on your 
SRAs are also tax-deferred until you receive them as 
income. That can make a big difference in how 


painful your tax bill is every year. 


As the nation’s largest retirement system, we 
offer a wide range of allocation choices — from 
TIAA's traditional annuity, with its guarantees of 
principal and interest, to the seven diversified 
investment accounts of CREF'’s variable annuity. 


What's more, our expenses are very low,* which 


Ensuring the future 
for those who shape it.™ . 


Standard 9 Poor's Insurance Rating Analysis, 1994; Lipper Analytical Services, Inc., Lipper-Direetors’ Analytial Data, 1994 (Quarterly), CREF 


shows you how much SRAs can lower yeur taxes. 


Call today —it couldn't hurt. 


means more of your money goes toward improving 
your future financial health. 

To find out more, call our planning specialists at 
1 800 842-2888. We'll send you a complete SRA 


information kit, plus a free slide-calculator that 


certificates are distributed by TIAA-CREF Individual and Institutional Services, Inc. For more complete information, including charges and expenses, 
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call 1 800-842-2733, ext, 5509 for a CREF prospectus. Read the prospectus caretully before you invest or send money o 
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A Bachelor’s Degree 
May Be Closer Than 
You Think? 


Nis Adams State College, the public liberal arts college in Massachusetts, can 
offer Northern Essex Community College students the following transfer opportu- 


nities: 


¢ Maximum transferability of credit from NECC. NASC will 
accept up to 75 credits of coursework. 


¢2.0 minimum grade point average required for admission. 


* Academic Recognition Scholarships based on grade point 
average, renewable and no-need based. 


¢ Massachusetts Transfer Compact programs accepted as a 
unit fulfilling our General Education Core. 


* Located in the Berkshires, the cultural and recreational 
opportunities are second to none. Tanglewood, Berkshire 
Theatre, Jacobs Pillow, Ski Resorts, Hiking and biking 
Trails, etc. 


* On-campus housing available to transfer students 


¢ Transfer admission to all our academic programs: 


nesssex Admissions 4 


News 


North Adams State College 
North Adams, Massachusetts, 01247 
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AN OPEN HOUSE ESPECIALLY FOR TRANSFER STUDENTS 


Saturday, March 18, 1995 
9:30 a.m. - 1:30 p.m. 
Main College Building 
300 The Fenway, Boston, MA 02115 


@ Attend seminars with 
Simmons faculty 
@ Hear from current students 


@ Your facilites 

@ Speak with representatives 
from academic departments 
and student services 


EDUCATING 

Sponsored by the 
Undergraduate Admission Wom EN FOR 
Office and the Dorothea [Mey fey} Row's 
PROFESSIONS 


Please call 
(617) 521-2051 
for more information 


SIMMONS COLLEG 


Lynde Dix Scholars Program 
at Simmons College 


The transfer process can be 
exciting and frustrating... 


At Simmons College we are committed to providing you 
with the information and assistance needed to make the 
transition as smooth as possible. 


¢ Allied Health/Biology 


Sports Medicine 

¢ Business Administration/Econ. 
Accounting 
Marketing 
Management 
Finance 

¢ Chemistry 

* Computer Science 
Information Systems 

¢ Education Certification 
Early Childhood 
Elementary Education 
Middle School 
Secondary 

¢ English/Communications 
Journalism 
Broadcast Media 
Literature 
Public Relations 
Writing 

¢ Fine and Performing Arts 
Art 
Arts Management 
Music 
Theatre 

* History 

¢ Interdisciplinary Studies 
Pre-Law 

¢ Mathematics 

¢ Medical Technology 

__ Cytotechnology 

¢ Philosophy 

¢ Psychology 

¢ Sociology/Anthropology 
Social Work 


For further information 
contact: 

Denise Richardello 
Director of Admissions 
800-292-6632 ext 5410 
or 413 662-5410 


Transfer 


Open House 
March 22, 1995 


Wednesday, 3 to 6 p.m. 


A leading Catholic liberal arts 
and sciences college for women 


¢ Bring your transcript(s) for a course 
evaluation and approximate class standing 
Tour campus and meet the faculty 
Learn about interships and study abroad 
Attend a Financial Aid Workshop 
Learn about merit scholarship 
opportunities worth up to $5000 


1-800-456-1820 OFFICE OF ADMISSIONS 
235 WELLESLEY STREET, WESTON, MA 02193-1571 
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Just clowning around 


File photo 


HAVERHILL NATIVE and television personality Brian Evans will appear in 
the student center March 3 to offer a short talk and book-signing session 
from 10:30 a.m. to 1 p.m. Evans has appeared on ‘90210’ and numerous 
other television programs. 


Required Reading 


$8 Per Hour 3-5 Hour Shifts * Monday - Friday 


Tuition 

Reimbursement Potential 
Up to $6,000 Promotion 
per Year Within 
(*selected A Year 
shifts) 

Full-time Part-time 
Benefits Work 


Here's a simple assignment for any college student - one which could pay off for 
the rest of your life. Take a look at the information in this ad and compute how 
much college money you're eligible for when you work as a Part-time Package 
Handler with UPS. Work one of the following shifts: 


* 12:30 to 5:30 p.m. *6 to 11 p.m. 

°*11 p.m. to 3 a.m. °*3 to 8 a.m. Se 
If your math worked out correctly, you came up with a 
staggering figure. Now here's how you get the job: 


Apply in person at UPS any Thursday from 2-4 p.m., 90 
Brick Kiln Road, Chelmsford, MA, (508) 441-3414 or see 
your UPS Recruiter on campus on the following dates: ® 


Lawrence Campus: October 6th from 10 a.m. to 12 noon 
; October 27th from 10 a.m. to 12 noon 


Haverhill Campus: October 25th from 10 a.m. to 12 noon 


WORKING FOR STUDENTS WHO WORK FOR US. 
UPS DELIVERS EDUCATION 


PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION IS NOW AVAILABLE (12:30-5:30 P.M. SHIFT ONLY) 
THROUGH THE LOWELL REGIONAL TRANSIT AUTHORITY. 
FOR UPDATED BUS SCHEDULES PLEASE CALL (508) 452-6161. 


UPS is an equal opportunity employer 
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APICS Certificate Schedule 
March 6-April 26, 1995 


ADB 339 Master Planning 
INSTRUCTOR: JOSEPH Espisito, CPIM 
Tuition: $399 pLus CosT OF BOOKS...NO REGISTRATION FEE! 

THE MASTER PRODUCTION SCHEDULE IS THE INTERSECTION OF THE FORECAST/ 
PRODUCTION PLAN AND THE MASTER PRODUCTION SCHEDULE ITSELF. THIS COURSE 
EXPLAINS THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE MASTER SCHEDULE WITH THE PRODUCTION 
PLAN, MASTER PRODUCTION SCHEDULE OBJECTIVES AND PURPOSES, MAKE TO STOCK 
AND MAKE TO ORDER MASTER PRODUCTION SCHEDULE TECHNIQUES, INCLUDING 
THE PLANNING BILL OF MATERIALS. THE COURSE ALSO DISCUSSES TWO LEVELS OF 
MASTER PRODUCTION SCHEDULE TECHNIQUES AS WELL AS DETERMINING MASTER 
PRODUCTION SCHEDULE LEVELS, THE CONCEPTS OF TIME FACTORS, BACKLOG ANALY- 
SIS, CONTROL, AND OTHER PLANNING AND CONTROLLING MEASUREMENTS. 


Course Course Dates 
ADB 333 Propuction Activity ConTROL May/JUNE 

ADB 335 Just IN TIME Sep/Oct 

ADB 346 Materiats & Capacity REQUIREMENTS PLANNING Nov/Dec 

ADB 348 Systems TECHNOLOGIES Jan/FeB 

ADB 347 Inventory MANAGEMENT Mar/Apr 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, CALL (603) 893-9600. 


New HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE 


It’s Where You're Going That Counts 


" Materials Management 


Division of Continuing Education Salem Center 
19-A Keewaypin Drive ¢ SALEM, NH 03079-2840 
(603) 893-9600 * FAX (603) 893-6665 


Graduates with Co-op have 
more confidence. 


vs 


a Visit the Co-op office (C310) 
Experience builds confidence. or call (508)374-3722 


Spring semester 
job fairs 
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Haverhill —- Wednesday, March 8, general job fair | 
(storm date: March 11). Full-time and part-time jobs : 
for students, graduates and others. Lobby ofthe | 
liberal arts building (C building), Haverhill campus. | 
Hours: 8:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
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Haverhill — Wednesday, April 19, general job fair 
(storm date: April 20). Full-time and part-time jobs 
‘for students, graduates and others. Lobby of the 
liberal arts building (C building), Haverhill campus, 

ustle: S30 Ae peace 
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® Newburyport psychologist offers 
help to those suffering a lifetime at 
the hands of a frustrating disorder 
that wears many different faces 


By DAVE MILLER 
Features Editor 


soon as the books hit the desktop. It’s a struggle to listen 

to the professor and not glance through the window. 
Andit doesn’t matter that it’s a favorite class with a favorite 
instructor. 

The information comes and goes quickly. There’s a faint 
hope that the bits and pieces retained will somehow fall into 
order, but that’s not the usual case. After all, chances are good 
that five minutes after the class ends, the information will be 
lost forever. 

This isn’t due to lack of intelligence, laziness or boredom. 
Whatever the reason, the typical results are frustration and, 
ultimately, failure. 

Unlike other students, the learning-disabled suffer from 
a “hidden-handicap” that is as challenging and troubling as 
blindness, deafness or immobility. The good news is that help 
is available, but finding that help can be frustrating and 
pervasive. 

Psychologist Sterling Colten of Newburyport specializes in 
diagnosing and treating people with learning disabilities. 
He’s quick to point out that there are several types of learning 


FE or some students, the battle for their attention begins as 


Student ‘lives’ in the math lab 60 ho 


® With-out comprehensive aid, some 
learning disabled students find need 
to take classes one at a time 


By DAVE MILLER 


Features Editor 

tudent John DiGloria considers the math lab his second 
S home. Over the past few years, he has spent hundreds 
of hours there struggling with algebra, calculus and 
trigonometry. 

“In order to complete a math course, I found that I would 
have to devote an entire semester to it,” DiGloria said. 

This spring, his hard work will be rewarded when he 
graduates with high honors. He persevered despite learning 
disabilities, attention deficit disorder and some hearing loss. 
Unfortunately, many students facing similar circumstances 
may not fare as well. r 

DiGloria became aware of his own learning disability six 
years ago when his son had been diagnosed with attention 
deficit disorder. DiGloria saw a definite connection to his own 
problems of distraction and learning. 

Prior to his enrollment here, DiGloria worked as a police 
officer. He described his days in uniform as “unfulfilled.” A 
later switch to undercover narcotics work provided the stimu- 
lation he sought. 

For DiGloria, perhaps law enforcement wasn’t enough. 


John DiGloria 


Battling learning dis 


disabilities and offers this general definition. 

“LD is an issue .of processing information in terms of 
learning and the appropriate use of it. Dyslexia is a form of an 
LD, when an individual tends to reverse and drop words,” 
Colten said. 

The two most common learning problems are dyslexia and 
attention deficit disorder. Misconceptions about both are 
numerous. 

“ADD and dyslexia are separate problems that require 
different treatments,” Colten said. “Attention is now consid- 
ered one of the major tools of learning. So, if there’s a deficit 
in attention, there’s a greater probability the result will be a 
disability.” 

Research shows about 60 percent of those with ADD also 
have developmental disabilities, according to Colten. 

Until recently, the hallmark of an ADD diagnosis was 
hyperactivity, but new research suggests it isn’t always the 
case. In fact, Colten believes that the bulk of his patients who 
have ADD are not hyperactive. And he cautions the presence 
of ADD doesn’t mean a person is dumb. 

“It’s a neurological problem that has been well researched 
and defined,” Colten said. “And that’s why medication has 
proven to be so effective.” 

Colten doesn’t prescribe medications, but will refer pa- 
tients to a psychiatrist who will. 

“Medication assists in allowing the incoming information 
to be processed more appropriately,” Colten said, adding, 
“this will dramatically improve students’ chances of staying 
in school.” 

Colten said medication is the quickest and most effective 
means of getting results.” 

The treatment of ADD doesn’t always require the use of 
drugs, and there are other options to consider, like learning 


When he found out that those with ADD could learn with 
special tutoring and understanding, he considered his own 
problems of concentration and learning. 

“They were gifted. It definitely sounded like me,” he said. 

Tests for ADD confirmed his suspicions; perhaps his 
lifelong dream of attending college would be possible. 

“I needed high energy,” DiGloria said, “I’d been threatened 
and almost killed a few times. But for me, it wasn’t a big thing. 
I found it exciting.” DiGloria said. “But school, like undercover 
work, has moments of tension, frustration and fear.” 

DiGloria makes it a point to inform his instructors of his 
disability. And he has found many teachers don’t understand 
ADD. 

“They cannot understand it. They’ve been bullshitted by so 
many students, they think it’s bullshit,” DiGloria said. 

DiGloria said he is frustrated by the lack of adequate 
service available on campus to learning disabled students like 
himself. Although he doesn’t fault the school entirely, his 
experience illustrates this very complex problem. 

“I bet there have been lots of students who have walked 
away from here thinking they can’t be educated. Maybe it’s 
because they haven’t received the services needed. Nobody 
said, ‘you need this service’ to these students. They need to be 
shown that they can learn,” DiGloria said. 

DiGloria faults the various support services in place for not 
providing enough help for learning disabled students. A 
desperate search for a math tutor a few years ago brought 
DiGloria to the Office of Students with Disabilities. With the 
proper documentation, he fully expected to receive the ser- 
vice his doctor had advised him to get. Instead, he would get 
a note-taker, not a tutor. DiGloria said he was shocked. 

“I know one thing, ADD doesn’t mean anything around 
here,” he said. “To the majority of the educators that I have 
met, and the people responsible to help people with disabili- 
ties, ADD means nothing. Take your ADD, if you have it, and 
try to survive as best as you can.” 

Rubin Russell of OSD said “there is no one with LD who is 
going to say they've received wonderful service, but then 
again there is no one who has been treated shabbily, who’s 
been told ‘hey kid take a hike.” 

DiGloria said that he made it through his math courses due 
to some special teachers he sought out. His friends also made 
themselves available to him for extra help. 

“Without those friends, I would have walked out of here a 
long time ago,” DiGloria said. 

DiGloria said the first thing people with ADD and learning 
disabilities should know is that they can learn. And once they 
know that, they should overlook the lack of services here and 
find some way to have their needs met. 

“Right now, the college is not meeting your needs. They are 
not telling you that you can learn. This college is not going to 
support you in that area. You have to go out and get your own 
support.” 

Editor's note: 

Features Editor Dave Miller has attention deficit disorder. 


: 


Speci: 


how to organize and structure schedules, learning to use ne 
skills more effectively, learning time and stress managemen 
and setting realistic academic goals. 

Because of a great variance of symptoms associated 
ADD, extensive testing is a must for an accurate diagnos 
Available tests and fees vary, and it’s best to check 
insurance providers. 

Colten, who uses a computer to aid in an ADD diagno: 
said that testing costs can differ from doctor to doctor. Be 
he actually performs the tests, he has his patients fill ou 
pre-screen questionnaire. 

Symptoms of ADD, such as distractibility, impulsive 
and lack of organization might also indicate other probl 
Colten won’t test for ADD until ruling out other causes, 
depression or anxiety. 

Although Colten has seen an increase in interest ab 
ADD, he is troubled by it. He said many people come to hit 
for an ADD diagnosis based upon what they’ve read or see 
on television. 

“Sometimes, it’s convenient for people in my business t 
find (them) having problems because it’s a way of getting pai 

“That’s why we use the pre-screen,” Colten said. 

Actual testing for ADD takes Colten an hour or so t 
perform. 

Other psychologists might use different tests to determin 
the presence of LD or ADD, but there is an established criteri 
recognized by the respective medical and mental heal 
professions. 

But is it a disease? 

Opinion varies, but Colten does consider it a disease. Afte 
all, “it lasts your whole life.” 

“If you’re going to deal with a problem, be it any kind ¢ 
disability, until you say, ‘I have this problem,’ you will neve 


On-screen Salvation 


JOHN DiGLORIA takes a multi-sensory approachw 
I would be lost,” DiGloria says. One machine is2 


Where to go 


By DAVE MILLER 
Features Editor 


n campus: Learning-disabled students need proper 
documentation in order to request and receive service 
from the office of students with disabilities. 
Several facilities locally provide the appropriate test 
but NECC does not. 
The documentation is crucial to obtain the services needet 
With documentation, the OSD will help learning- disal 
students get appropriate accommodations. ; 
Some of these include a note-taking service, compt 
hardware or software, tape recorders, and other aide 
devices as necessary. 
Students are encouraged to visit the OSD or call 374- 
for more information. ) 
Off campus: Information about learning disabilities 


bilities 
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deal with it,” he said. . 
) Even though he encourages LD or ADD students to inform 
|. their teachers, Colten also acknowledges that many teachers 

simply don’t know what these disabilities are. 
) “I think that schools are realizing there’s a population out 

there that’s substantial. These people can learn. They just How much longer? i Darnhaiteean 
e need to be accommodated,” he said. : gee : . fae Milani isi 
: Stadentsvrilieth INRen tion tating the nstire ind type FRUSTRATED and falling behind in classes, learning -disabled students may snap and drop out. 
n of LD should visit the college’s Office for Students with 

Disabilities for assistance and information. A wide range of ~ e e e 

services are available through the OSD, including note-takers, { 
tr counseling and other related services. 

Although testing for LD and ADD is not available at NECC, 9 

f both the OSD and the counseling center will provide the 
r names of local agencies. “The support system here works like a sieve,” Wintner 


urs per week 


D. Miller photo 


iile studying to overcome his disability. “Without this 
vailable in Haverhill’s math lab. 


and get help 


attention deficit disorder is available from the Massachusetts 
Rehabilitation Commission in Lawrence, (508)-685-1732. Un- 


~ der some circumstances, they provide the necessary testing 


@ Lack of cash and coordination 
leaves many students silently 
suffering with nowhere to go and no 
one to offer help 


By BRUCE D. BARON 
Features Editor 


ack of funding leaves students in need again. Last year, 

a proposal was sent out from the student affairs com 

mittee to hire a full-time professional to help learning- 
isabled students on campus. 

The specialist would identify the areas in which the 
disability lies. Then a plan could be tailored to fit a student, 
offering specific aid. 

The proposal was forwarded to the All College Council’s 
coordinating committee, where it still sits, according to 
chairperson Gene Wintner, because the money to hire some- 
one doesn’t exist. 

“Our best hope is to find a federal, state or private sector 
grant,” Wintner said. 

According to Rubin Russell, director of the office for 
students with disabilities, this problem is a major one because 
people with learning disabilities cannot attain help on cam- 
pus unless they have a documented diagnosis. 

“There are now about 30 students that I am serving with 
documented learning disabilities. I’m positive there are a lot 
more students that have not hada disability diagnosed, either 
because they don’t believe they have LD or they hide it,” 
Russell said. 

“Most of those are older students because, until 10-15 
years ago, schools were graduating people who couldn’t read 
and the schools didn’t do anything to address LD.” 

The basis for hiring the specialist is that too little help is 
currently available. 


said. “Students who don’t know they have a disorder aren’t 
assertive enough to ask for the services, and are going to get 
missed. They then get frustrated and drop out.” 

Wintner feels the school should be able to give students 
direct answers about learning disorders. The proposal clearly 
states the academic support division as the best place to house 
the program. 

Russell contends the program should be run in conjunc- 
tion with OSD. 

“There is basically a turf war going on over this thing,” 
Russell said. “There are a couple of people in the academic 
support center who think they understand LD; they want the 
program based over there. In fact, this office is providing the 
only services to students with LD.” 

Wintner said the OSD is not an office for students with LD, 
but rather for physical disabilities. 

“Given the resources they have, they are doing their job in 
a marginal fashion,” Wintner said. He added that although it 
is hard to make judgments, OSD could be doing a lot more. 

“That is probably true,” Russell said. “for the reason that 
basically we have nothing for LD, we have never received 
staffing or funding for students with LD. With exception of 
myself, the counsellors here are funded for specific purposes, 
and they’re not here for LD.” 

However, Robert McDonald, dean of academic affairs, said 
that the OSD is “definitely” an office for learning disabilities, 
as well as physical disabilities. 

Norman Landry, dean of student affairs, feels that Russell's 
job is to only facilitate services, such as referring students to 
the academic support services Office. 

“It’s exactly the same kind of thing that academic support 
services is doing now, when they teach people to read, write 
or do arithmetic.” 

McDonald said that the college first needs to examine its 
role as an institution and decide how far-reaching the services 
need to be, before deciding where it should be housed. 

“I want the students to get the services; I don’t give adamn 
where they get them from,” Russell said. 


Self-Diagnosis 


Give yourself this self test if you suspect that you may 
suffer from attention deficit disorder. 

A. Either (1) or (2): 

(1) six (or more) of the following symptoms of inatten- 
tion have persisted for at least six months to a degree that 
is maladaptive and inconsistent with developmental level: 


a degree that is maladaptive and inconsistent with the 
developmental level: 

Hyperactivity 

(a) often fidgets with hands or feet or squirms in seat; 

(b) often leaves seat when remaining seated is ex- 
pected; 


f for learning disability diagnosis. Inattention (c) often runs about or climbs excessively (may be 

- The Center for Human Development, 180 Water St., Hav- Often: limited to subjective feelings of restlessness); 
erhill, (508)-373-0905. Accepts most insurance. Call first. (a) fails to give close attention to details or makes (d) often has difficulty playing quietly; 

» Psychologist Ron Michaud will provide testing for learning “careless mistakes; (e) is often “on the go” or acts as if “driven by a motor”; 
disabilities and attention deficit disorder. (b) has difficulty sustaining attention in tasks or play; (f) often talks excessively. 

k Psychologist Scott Howard has a practice in Newburyport, (c) does not seem to listen when spoken to directly; Impulsivity 

1 (508)-462-4009, and Portsmouth, N.H., (603)-433-8954 also (d) does not follow instructions and fails to finish ; (g) Blurts out answers before hearing full questions ; 
provides psychological testing and consultation. He accepts (e) has difficulty organizing tasks and activities; (h) often has difficulty awaiting turn; 

r most insurance. (f) dislikes tasks that require sustained mental effort; (i) often interrupts or intrudes on others; 

r Sterling Colten, a Newburyport psychologist, provides (g) loses things necessary for tasks or activities; B. Some hyperactive-impulsive or inattentive symp- 
testing and consultation. Call (508)-462-0552 for more infor- (h) is easily distracted by extraneous stimuli; toms were present before age 7; 

4 mation. Testing and related services are covered by most (i) is forgetful in daily activities. C. Some impairment is present in two or more settings 
insurance. Call your insurance company regarding coverage. (2) six (or more) of the following symptoms of hyperac- __(e.g., school, work, home); 

1 SOURCE: OSD pamphlet tivity-impulsivity have persisted for at least six months to D. Clear evidence of clinically significant impairment 


@ Acclaimed artist sparks 
dissenting emotions 
among his viewers 


By CHRISTINE M. CARON 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


eith Carter’s controversial exhibit 
Ke passion a whole new 

meaning. Mojo, on display at the 
Lawrence campus through April 27, is a 
series of black-and-white photographs that 
sting with peculiar originality. 

“Mojo is a word I heard frequently in my 
youth,” Carter said. “It always sounded 
vaguely mysterious... like something to do 
with casting a spell or making magic. I have 
since learned that the word comes from the 
African KiKingo, Mooyo, which means spiri- 
tual spark, force or soul.” 

The showing is composed of 20 silver- 
toned gelatin prints that distinctly illumi- 
nate precarious moments ofeveryday south- 
ern life. Carter embarks upon these sim- 
plicities luring the attention of his viewers 
with each frame. 

“When I was a child, I had a globe of the 
world. Sometimes I would hold it on my lap, 
spin it slowly, and point to the places where 
I hoped to travel someday,” Carter said. 

Unusual props, scenery and people, some- 
times in the extremist forms, reveal Carter’s 
eccentric personality. Mud Lovers, (1990), 
depicting a man holding a woman on his 
back covered in hardening mud, is both 
sensual and stirring. A grin veils the man’s 
face as a sunbeam lightens their entwined 
bodies, revealing the human body as true 
artwork. 

“It reminded me of some of Annie 
Leibovitz’s earlier works,” said liberal arts 
student Albert Lemieux. “His stuff is great. 
It has an innovative creativity unlike any 


Exhibicion 
@ Artista famoso mete 


ruido con las personas 
de escuela 


Por CHRISTINE M. CARON 
Artes y Entretenimientos 
(Trad.: Por Mario O’Noris) 


pone nuevo tono a la palabra ‘pasion’. 

Mojo, exposicion que se lleva a cabo en 
Lawrence hasta el 27 de abril, es una serie 
de fotos en blanco y negro de originalidad 
peculiar e impresiva. 

“Mojo es palabra que Oia siempre en mi 
juventud”, dice Carter. “Siempre sonaba 
extrafia y misteriosa...como algtin encanto 
o magia. Aprendi entonces que el término 
Mojo viene del kikongo africano mooyo, que 
significa chispa espiritual, fuerza, o alma”. 

La exhibicion comprende 20 fotos 
plateadas que iluminan momentos tristes 
de la vida cotidiana del sur estadounidense. 
Carter captura la aten-i6n del piblico en 
cada una de sus creac ies. 

Por ciertos objetos, lugares y gente, a 
veces- en forma extremada, se podria 
determinar que la personalidad de Carter 
es en si, excéntrica. Amantes del Lodo (Mud 
Lovers), que muestra a un hombre 
sosteniendo a una mujer cubierta de lodoa 
su espalda, es sensual y excitante. Una 


L a exhibicion fotografica de Keith Carter 


Arts 


New exhibit casts its spell on Lawrence 


local or foreign photographer of this era.” 

Although the photographs selected from 
his series are beautiful and unrivaled, NECC 
authorities left some of his best artwork in 
sealed crates on the receiving docks of the 
Lawrence campus. Some were deemed con- 
troversial; however, most of his creations 
were unseen due to careless choices. 

Among the not displayed contentious 
pictures are Slaughterhouse, (1986) and Hang- 
ing Alligator (1990). Although these pictures 
may offend some animal rights activists, 
they are honest and potent. No blood, physi- 
cal cruelty or badgering is depicted. 

Slaughterhouse, illustrating hanging cows 
killed for consumption, is fuzzy and blurred. 
Carter perhaps knew it would offend a few 
individuals, yet he wanted to depict the 
truth. 

“Pictures like that don’t belong here,” 
said liberal arts major Juan Mendez. “There 
are too many children who gather in this 
lobby with their parents. They shouldn’t be 
subjected to these horrible realities.” 

“In the photographs that make up this 
exhibition, I have used the term ‘Mojo’ 
figuratively rather than literally,” Carter 
said. “These photographs look at people’s 
lives — their animals, gardens, homes and 
rituals. These photographs look at things 
that comfort or protect us. Sometimes, they 
are the documents. At other times, they 
blur the lines between theology, literature, 
archeology, psychology and sociology.” 

One concealed portrait, titled Wedding 
Ring (1981), may be one of the best black- 
and-white depictions ever taken. 

The photo shows a lateral rear head shot 
of a withering man lying down, perhaps on 
his death bed. The picture uses gray and 
white halftones to create an illuminated 
image. The man’s hand, veins bulging, lies 
limply on his bald forehead, revealing a 


‘Bottle Tree’ 


K. Carter photo 


AN UNUSUAL array of photographs, ‘Mojo’ contains many original and 
illusive pieces. Carter’s southern tinge attracts a New England interest 
aroused through dissenting regional depictions of life. 


shiny wedding ring, as he waits for heav- 
enly deliverance. 

“Photography is still very much a magi- 
cal process for me,” Carter said. “My pho- 
tography is not driven by theoretical or 
scholarly concerns. Rather, my interests lie 


with affairs of the human heart, particu- 
larly in this strange and beautiful region.” 

Although Mojo is a great photography 
series, Carter’s complete legacy is unavail- 
able. The library has a copy on reserve for 
your uncensored pleasure. 


fotos ‘Mojo’ resulta controversial 


mueca de placer brota del hombre mientras 
un rayo de sol ilumina ambos cuerpos, 
revelando asi gran realizaciOn artistica. 

“Esto me recuerda algunos trabajos 
anteriores de Annie Leibivitz’s”, dice el 
estudiante de Artes Liberales Albert 
Lemieux. “Sus ocurrencias son grandes. 
Tiene la creatividad innovadora que no 
poseen fotografos locales o extranjeros de 
estos tiempos”, anade Lemieux. 

Aunque las fotos seleccionadas son 
hermosas y originales, las autoridades del 
NECC dejaron algunos de los mejores 
trabajos artisticos empacados en el despacho 
de mercancias del colegio. Algunas 
resultaron controversiales, pero la mayor 
parte de las creaciones no fue vista debido 
a descuido. 

Entre las fotos que no se mostr6 estaban 
Casa de Descuartizar (Slaughterhouse) y Lagarto 
Colgado (Hanging Alligator). Aunque esas fotos 
podrian ofender a activistas protectores de 
animales, estas no muestran inmoralidad 
alguna, ademas poseen gran potencial 
artistico. No hay sangre, crueldad fisica u 
ofensa en las fotos. 

Casa de Descuartizar, que muestra vacas 
colgando matadas para el consumo, es 
confusa y fuera de foco. Carter quizas pensO 
que esa foto pudiese haber ofendido a 
algunos, aunque deseaba expresar una 


NECC Music & Choral Club Event 
College-Wide Open Jam Session 
_ Monday, March 6, 1995 
11-1 p.m., Lecture Hall A 
Bring your instruments 


(P.A., drums, keyboard and some guitar and bass 
are amplifiers available) 
All students welcome to participate or listen 
No need to register. Just show up and be responsible. 
For information, contact adviser: Mike Finegold, ext. 5870 


Una obra de orte 


fotographia de C. Caron 


ESTUDIANTE DE NECC, Albert Lemieux, encha una miranda a un fotographia 


de Carter. 


verdad. 

“Fotos como esa no son propias para este 
lugar”, dice el estudiante de artes liberales 
Juan Méndez. Hay muchos nifos con sus 
padres que deambulan por el pasillo, donde 
se halla la exhibicion. Ellos no deben estar 
sujetos a realidades horribles”. 

“En las fotos que componen esta 
exhibicion he usado el término Mojo en 
forma figuraday no literaria”, explica Carter. 
“Estas fotos expresan la vida de la gente, sus 
animales, jardines, casas y ritos. En estas 
fotos se observa cosas que nos confortan y 
protegen. A veces documentan. Otras veces 
trazan la linea entre teologia, literatura, 
arqueologia, psicologia y sociologia”. 

Una pieza de arte reservada y titulada 
Anillo de Bodas (Wedding Ring), ha sido una de 
las mejores fotos tomadas hasta hoy. La foto 
muestra lado y parte posterior de la cabeza 
de un hombre acostado, quizas en su lecho 
de muerte. La foto tiene tonos blancos y 
grises que crean una imagen luminosa. Una 
mano del hombre, con venas sobresalidas 
se posa sobre su frente calva, donde se 


descubre un anillo de bodas, mientras el 
hombre espera la deliberacion del cielo. 

“La fotografia sigue siendo un proceso 
magico para mi”, dice Carter. “Mi fotografia 
no es inducida por intereses tedricos o 
escolares. Al contrario, quiero llegar al 

Aunque Mojo es una serie de fotos 
increibles, su arte carismatica no esta 
disponible para estudio. 

Sin embargo, la biblioteca tiene una 
copia grafica de su exposiciOn en reserva 
para que usted se deleite sin censurar. 


Arte Meridional 


“Esto me recuerda 
algunos trabajos 
anteriores de Annie 


Leibivitz’s,” dice Albert 
Lemiuex. 
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Sharon Stone can’t redeem thi 


@ Determined actress falls 
short of thwarting her 
tough-guy sex appeal on 
audience 


By CARMEN RUSSELL 
Staff Reporter 


nfortunately for western fans, The 

Quick and the Dead lacks plot cre 

ativity and originality. True west- 
ern genre fans may enjoy the action se- 
quences and gunfights, but the storyline is 
poorly written. 

Leading actress, Sharon Stone, plays a 
gun-toting, quick-shooting woman who ar- 
rives at a town called Redemption in a quest 
for revenge against the film’s evil incar- 
nate, Herod (Gene Hackman). 

Herod plays the mayor, or more aptly, 
the captor of Redemption to whom Ellen 
(Stone) owes her father’s retribution. The 
clincher is “the game” pertaining to the 
quickest and straightest draw. The survivor 
wins. 

Ellen deviates from the norm when she 
plays a rowdy gunslinger. Although inge- 
nuity is lost, the movie’s “goal is to enter- 
tain,” says director Sam Raimi during a 
press release. “We’ve tried to make a 
straightforward, fast-paced action film. It’s 


Movie Review 


a tale of the old West with a female protago- 
nist.” 

The tempo is fast-paced which doesn’t 
flatter Stone’s role as a Clint Eastwood type 
character. Stone isn’t convincing when de- 
picting a tough female role. 

Shedoesn’t give much liveliness to Ellen 
who enters Redemption cold and distrust- 
ful. Perhaps Stone thought this meant adopt- 
ing a throaty voice while squinting her 
eyes. 

The fast-paced film makes it difficult to 
gain sympathy or applaud Stone’s efforts. 
The role of Ellen is a disappointment espe- 
cially after viewing her dramatic perfor- 
mances in Basic Instinct and Sliver. 

Hackman won an Oscar for outstanding 
supporting actor in Unforgiven and is by far 
the best performer in this flick. Some of his 
earlier successes were Wyatt Earp and 
Geronimo. 

Familiar with sinister roles, Hackman 
breaths evil into his devilish character who 
takes half of every dollar made in their 
town. 

Russell Crowe plays Cort, the tempo- 
rarily reformed outlaw. Crowe, now a 
holyman, doesn’t fully reveal his promising 
character. The Australian actor makes an 
acceptable U.S. debut here, but his emo- 
tional transition isn’t given enough screen 
time. 


unparalled effort 


Leonardo DiCaprio, the movie’s MVP 
gives an outstanding performance as the 
Kid. 

The kid longs for respect from his un- 
known father, Herod. A boisterous repeat- 
ing braggart, DiCaprio constantly exclaims, 
“Man, I am fast!” And he really is. 

But can he beat his father? 

DiCaprio has a natural talent for acting. 


is weak film 
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Photo courtesy of TriStar Pictures 
OSCAR-WINNING actor Gene Hackman tries his best to breath life into this 
feeble plot, but ends up “beating a dead horse.” 


His performance here is just as strong as his 
1994 Academy Award nomination for What’s 
Eating Gilbert Grape? 

For the adventure-inclined, The Quick and 
the Dead presents exciting possibilities, yet 
doesn’t fulfill them. 

A true mixed bag, this movie promises, 
but fails to deliver. It is Stone’s worst flick 
yet. 


‘Funniest Home Videos’ host bombs every week 


@ Not-so-funny host spoils 
family-oriented sitcom’s 
rating among its viewers 


homework is done and the hangover is 

slowly wearing off. 

You decide to watch TV while searching 
for the “clicker” and channel surf through 
until hitting ABC, and America’s Funniest 
Home Videos. 

The opening is great, a catchy but annoy- 
ing jingle accompanies video clips of the 
usual assortment of kids riding their bikes 
into mailboxes; cats falling into toilets; and 
the classic, a father pitching a wiffle ball to 
his son, who returns it to his dad’s crotch. 

Admit it, you’re excited. This is one of 
the most original shows ever put together. 
It’s not the typical show with lame charac- 
ters or corny story lines. These Americans 
are as real as apple pie spontaneously de- 


I t’s 7 p.m.ona boring Sunday night. The 


Auto Radiator 
Service 
Inc. 
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Complete Auto 
Repairs 


143 Marston Street 
Lawrence 


(508) 685-9251 


picted on video tape. 

America’s obsession with the television 
started with Uncle Milty and Texaco Star 
Theater and continued through the Ed Sullivan 
Show, M*A*S*H and All in the Family. Today’s 
generation thrives for Thursday nights, 
when they can invite shows like Seinfeld, 
Mad About You and Fraser into their living 
rooms. 

And then there are Sunday nights, 7 p.m. 
exactly, when the public tunes in droves to 
watch “America’s Funniest Home Videos.” 

Everyone is excited as that jingle plays, 
and then it happens... he appears through a 
false white door into a makeshift living 
room. He is tall, thin, lanky and was, at one 
time in his career, probably humorous. But 
not anymore. 

Bob Saget, the host of America’s Funniest 
Home Videos, thrusts himself into the middle 
of the stage greeted by an outrageous ap- 
plause, generated by a sign that coerces the 
over-jubilant crowd to shower the host 
with a smattering of approval. 

Saget smiles warmly as if the crowd 
actually adores him. And then, at the pre- 
cise moment, the crowd silences. Saget 
ruins your illusion of a good TV show. He 
opens his mouth and spurts out a joke with 
absolutely no humorous value to it. 

Your smile quickly sours as you realize 
Saget is an assassin, who can kill any funny 
situation. 

Saget makes one more feeble attempt at 
humor, and you're tempted to change the 


art supplies 


eGift Certificates 
eStudent Discounts 
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3 Old Danville Rd 
Plaistow, NH 
(603) 382-3ART WA 


Off Rt. 125 
across from Bradlees 


channel, but then he quickly introduces the 
first set of videos. Hoping to see more 
women stuck in washing machines, or happy 
sledders rumbling into the side of a house, 
you leave the channel where it is. 

Then as quickly as the thoughts of the 
awfully unfunny Saget were erased from 
your mind, he pops back on screen. 

Over the years, the show has become 
worse. The funny videos don’t win the prize 
money anymore. Videos about strange wed- 
ding proposals and homemade movies take 
home the $10,000 grand prize. 

But the worse thing about the show is 
Saget’s feeble attempts at being funny. His 
jokes are totally irrelevant and don’t relate 
to anything taking place on the show. 

Saget and his writers just aren’t funny; 
nothing he says or does evokes one laugh 
from most people. Of course, the people in 
the audience look like they are about to lose 
a kidney from laughing so hard every time 
the corny host makes a pun. 

The show has lost some of its originality, 
but the videos are still funny and entertain- 
ing. 

Many untalented people have come and 
gone in Hollywood — Pat Sajeck, David 
Hasslehof, John Tesh, Suzanne Sommers — 
but Saget has taken “no talent” into a whole 
new realm of popularity. 

With America’s Funniest Home Videos and 
Full House Saget is one of the most success- 
ful sitcom actors working. Most people are 
lucky to have one popular show, let alone 
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Permanent Hair Removal 


Beautiful Eyes 
Need 
Beautiful Brows 


Your eyes can be deeply 
enhanced by customized 
eyebrow shaping 
and contouring 


Curtis Electrology ve.cre. 
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Not So Funny 


“And then...the crowd 
silences. Saget ruins 
your illusion of a good 
TV show. He opens his 
mouth and spurts out a 
joke with absolutely no 
humorous value to it.” 


two. 

Saget remains dull and ill-equipped to 
produce laughter from a semi-intelligent 
human being. His wit is as sharp as a soccer 
ball and his moronic humor ranks up there 
with the Late show with Tom Snyder on the 
funny scale. 

Much like TV’s MacGyver could make 
bombs from an orange and some saw dust, 
Saget has proven you can make a successful 
television career out of even less. 

From now on find something else to do 
on Sunday nights at 7 p.m. 


Arts Trivia 


1) What TV sitcom sparked the career of 
Robin Williams? 

2) Neil Young will soon be releasing another 
album. Name the band featured in the 
collaboration as his backup. 

3) What heavy metal star played the role of 
Bobby Black in The Adventures of Ford Fairlane? 
4) What Clapton song is featured on The 
Color of Money soundtrack? 

5) Hockey star Cam Neely makes his acting 
debut in the movie Dumb and Dumber. What 
was his character’s name? 


Answers: 
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Feb. 17: An instructor reported two boom- 
boxes were taken from a costume cage in D- 
building. 

Feb. 21: An instructor reported a student 
had a minor seizure. 


Reports compiled from NECC security an 4 


More complete I 
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Arts 


view of history 


@ Dedicated storyteller 
focuses on the untold 
worth of women 


By RAY NAROIAN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


cclaimed storyteller Judith Black will 
At™ a woman’s perspective of his- 

tory to the library conference area 
March 6. 

Black usually acts out her own creations, 
but when the topic of historic characters 
arises, she prefers to personify the lesser 
known. 

“You need me to do George Washington 
like a hole in the head,” Black said. “When 
I do history, I absolutely do stories about 
people who would not normally be featured 
in history books, but on whose lives history 
was hinged,” Black said. 

Once a teacher in Brookline, Black trav- 
eled to London to study acting and fell in 
love with the craft. Her acting career now 
spans 20 years. : 

“While people do one thing all day and 
what they love at night, I do what I love all 
day,” she said. “I get to create stories out of 
issues I really care about. Whether it’s 
comedy or history, you can really take who 
you are and make it a part of your work.” 

With the help of fellow thespian Jan 
Miller, Black will first recreate the life of 
Mary Harris Jones. 


Born in 1830, Jones’ life as an agitator, 
organizer and advocate of the working per- 
son raised the consciousness of turn of the 
century America. 

Black is enthusiastic about performing 
this character. 

“History books only tell dead-white-men 
stories,” Black said. “Jones almost single- 
handedly turned the first child labor laws 
passed in this country. Not knowing about 
her is a crime. There is a whole chapter of 
American labor history that no one reads 
about, because the white guys only talk 
about themselves.” 

Black also tells the stories of Dinya and 
Feygelah, “two women who journey from 
Eastern Europe to the hope of the new 
world.” 

College audiences usually prefer perfor- 
mances about historical characters, and 
Black is happy to oblige. 

“It’s a combination of education, the- 
ater, communicating with human beings, 
and of ultimately empowering people. I just 
can’t tell you a story. When you’re done 
hearing this stuff, you'll want to go and tell 
your own story.” 

Although now a storyteller, her craft in 
many ways brings her back to her first love- 
teaching. 

“The storytelling is harder listening than 
TV or video or film, but it is much more 
satisfying in that you enter the life of a 
person, and it’s your imagination that com- 
pletes the pictures. It is extremely gratify- 
ing. I'll do this till I die.” 


An historic act 


File photo 
WHILE TODAY'S textbooks too often depict history as ‘his-story,’ Judith 
Black disproves this myth by showing a broader view. Jan Miller shares the 
stage in a presentation of Mary Harrison Jones’ life on March 6. 


Just be yourself,’ relationship expert says 


® Professional warns 
against steady dating at 
too early an age 


By RAY NAROIAN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


ECC recently welcomed relationship 
Nee Ellen Gootblatt for a lecture 
about intimacy. What students got, 
however, was a solid dose of common sense. 
Gootblatt, who taught English for 22 
years in New York City, developed a class 
called How To Be A Terrific Human Being. 
This led to a position as a WABC radio 
talk show host, but she now prefers to 
travel around the country giving advice to 
college students. 
At the student center, she spoke on a 
variety of subjects, including loving your- 


self before others, friendship before love, 
and promiscuity. 

Gootblatt began her 70-minute lecture 
by asking students to write questions on 
paper for her to answer later in her presen- 
tation. She then told of her younger, dating 
life as a Jewish Brooklyn street kid, and how 
her experiences help her cope today. 

“If you don’t have similar long-term 
goals, then you don’t have the makings ofa 
good relationship,” Gootblatt said. 

Billed as a lecture on “meeting, dating 
and mating,” Gootblatt talked more about 
“refraining, abstaining and terminating.” 

“Take your sweet time with everything, 
including finding your one and only,” she 
said. “(To 20-year-olds) I think you’re too 
young to be with a one and only.” 

Much of the lecture was devoted to 
former boyfriends, discussing why the rela- 
tionships dissolved and whether or not she 
was able to remain friends with them. 

Her points were solid, but generic. In- 
stead of insightful ideas on exciting new 


ways to begin or rekindle a relationship, 
cliches were tossed about:“Make something 
happen... If you get shot down, big deal, 
you'll survive... In a relationship, you must 
be willing to let go, to have the person... Sex 
is never, never taking-it’s giving.” 

Late in the talk, Gootblatt answered the 
audience’s questions with carefulness and 
sincerity. 

However, a good memory was required, 
due to Gootblatt’s strict rule of “no tapes or 
notes during her talk.” 

Gootblatt justified this by stating that 
she wanted the audience’s full attention so 
that her message would not be misunder- 
stood. 

Despite the wide range of topics dis- 
cussed, her common message, which is the 
foundation everything is built on is — “just 
be yourself.” 

In fact, everything stated in the lecture 
is common sense, and although the lecture 
was lengthy, one walked away with the 
empty feeling of learning nothing. 


Trouble in paradise? 


R. Burnham photo 
ELLEN GOOTBLATT offers dating ad- 
vice to interested students. 


Lowest Cost Auto Insurance Payment Plan in Mass. 


¢ Low Down Payment 

¢ No Finance Charges 

¢ Monthly Payments 

¢- No Down Payment at Renewal 


Finance and service charges may be costing you $100 or more per year. Auto insurance 
rates are set by the state. Why pay more for the same coverage? 


SAVE YOUR HARD-EARNED MONEY!! 


Call Today For More Information 
(508) 374-6365 
FAX YOUR PRESENT POLICY TO 374-7769 


Kirmball insurance 
107 Merrimack Street, Haverhill, MA 01830 


Italian Masterpieces 


Tuesday 4 to 9 p.m. 
Cheese or Pepperoni Pizza 
$3.99 per person 


Wednesday 4 to 9 p.m. 
Spaghetti or Ziti w/breadsticks 
$3.99 per person 


Lunch Specials Available daily 


Papa Gino's 
13 Plaistow Rd., Plaistow, N.H. 03865 


603-382-9204 
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GEORGE by MARK SZORADY 
: ANYTHING GOD ON TV. © MATLOCK 1S DEFENDING SEINFELD BuT THE 


; SIMPSONS AND FRASIER FIND ouT MURPHY 


ELBIE, You CHANNEL 
SURF WA-A-A-A- 


BROWN IS THE REAL CULPRIT’ So PERRY 


NOW THAT'S WHAT 
ID CALL TIRED. 


Denrewe thSu BUOM 2A CEMDUS seurmeey Bury Aa 56610) 


WE GOT IL VERRS FoR 
CRE0IT CARD FRAUD. HE 
WAS OUT IN 4 YEARS. 


TUnT'S RICOTHE RAT" FKZI0. HES 
MY HERO. HE GOT lo YEARS FOR 
FORCERY. HE WAS OUT IN 
G NEARS... 


LI UKE To THINK OF 
AIM AS MAY PAROLE MODEL. 


RATZ by BEN SMITH 


— 


FURNITURE. WE NEED NEW 
FURNITURE. 
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MagicMaze King Crossword 
WORDS ACROSS 
ENDING IN eee 
“SURE” "4 Bistro VIP 
8 Slender 
Saw. T-O.N Kol F°C ZW USR2P-M {2 Past 
13 Emanation 
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15 Meaning- 
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f 17 Exuberant 
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19 P 3 
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letnamese 
holiday 
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26 Zodiac animal SESE 
ESSAS\EJBAMZSAS XW 28 “Love Story 57 Way out the stage 45 Give the boot 
32 putes 58 — Lupino 11 Pad place 46 Expansive 
ULUSE WEEE” R USO Xo Nis 34 Kitty 59 Sea dogs petaleaon 47 Movie dog 
36 Opera star 60 Force unit 20 “Sure! 48 Tale teller 
RRPOREMPLLCJ IMI 37 Orlando «©! Moon jumper 21 Peace symbol 49 Like pinup 
: of rhyme 22 On celebs 
e Sie fying 23 hope 2 music 53 Noisy 
AEs 1 — de deux branc commotion 
TEGEEEDCBAYXWUT ta : 2 Census question 27Trimthe blades 54 Altar oath 
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d oo ads he d They : 42 Shining 3 Fit for lovers aed px 55 Corvine cry 
Find the listed words in the diagram. run in ht Faty call 30 Swear 
44 Tropical SY gallop eink ‘ 
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iagonally. 46 Glens 6 — Estrada 
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Closure — Exposure Measure Treasure “56 Headliner. 19 Coward of manuscripts 
Composure _ Fissure Pleasure © . : ) 


Entertainment Scene - 


rc 


Top 10 Singles 
1. Brandy: Baby (Atlantic) 
2. Des’ree: You Gotta Be (550 Music) 
3. Madonna: Take A Bow (Maverick/ 
Sire/Warner) 
4. 4 P.M.: Sukiyaki (Next Plateau/ Lon- 
don/ Island) 
5. Hootie and The Blowfish: Hold My 
Hand (Atlantic) 
6. Sheryl Crow: Strong Enough (A&M) 
7. Soul For Real: Candy Rain (Uptown/ 
MCA) 
8. Dionne Farris: I Know (Columbia) 
9. Brownstone: If You Love Me (Epic) 
10. The Notorious B.I.G.: Big Poppa 
Warning (Bad Boy/Arista) 


Top R&B Soul 
1. Brandy: Baby (Atlantic) 
2. Soul For Real: Candy Rain (Uptown/ 
MCA) 
3. The Notorious B.1.G: Big Poppa (Bad 
Boy/Arista) 
4. Karyn White: Can I Stay With You 
(Warner) 
5. Immature: Constantly (MCA) 
6. Subway (Featuring 702): This Lil’ 
Game We Play (BIV/Motown) 
7. Craig Mack: Get Down (Bad Boy/ 
Arista) 
8. Adina Howard: Freak Like Me (Mecca 
Don/East West/ERG) 
9. Missjones: Where I Wanna Be Boy 
(Step Sun) 
10. Shabba Ranks: Let’s Get It On (Epic) 


Video Rentals 
1. The Mask (Turner Home Ent.) 
2. The Client (Warner) 
3. True Lies (Fox Video) 
4. Blown Away (MGMJUA) 
5. When A Man Loves A Woman (Touch- 
stone) 
6. Maverick (Warner) 
7. Renaissance Man (Touchstone) 
8. Wolf (Columbia) 
9. North (Colunbia) 
10. Speed (Fox-Video) 


This Week in History 


G 


March 1: In 1790, Congress passed 
the Census Act. 

In 1875, Congress passed a Civil 
Rights Act, giving equal rights to 
blacks in public accommodations and 
jury duty (this act was invalidated by 
the Supreme Court in 1883). 

In 1932, Charles Lindbergh, Jr., was 
kidnapped. 

In 1954, five members of Congress 
were wounded in the House by four 
Puerto Rican independence support- 
ers who fired at random from a spec- 
tators’ gallery. 

In 1967, Rep. Adam Clayton Powell 
(D-N.Y.) was denied his seat in Con- 
gress because of charges he misused 
government funds. 

March 2: In 1836, Texas declared its 
independence from Mexico. 

March 3: In 1820, Senator Henry 
Clay’s Missouri Compromise bill was 
passed by Congress: slavery was al- 
lowed in Missouri, but not elsewhere 
west of the Mississippi River, and 
north of the southern line of Mis- 
souri. 

In 1891, the Forest Reserve Act was 
passed, allowing the president to close 
public forest land to settlement for 
the establishment of national parks. 

March 4: In 1789, the Constitution 
was declared to be in effect. 

March 5: In 1770, British troops 
fired into a Boston mob, killing five 
people, including the leader, a black 
man named Crispus Attucks; this in- 
cident later became known as the 
Boston Massacre. 

In 1927, approximately 1,000 Ma- 
rines landed in China to protect prop- 
erty from a civil war taking place 
there. 


See Crossword and 
MagicMaze answers, 


page 5 
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Defeats to help Celts 


@ By not making the 
play-offs, a lottery pick in 
the ’95 NBA draft is 
guaranteed 


history filled with an unprecedented 
A* NBA championships. Seasons 

played in the nostalgic Boston Gar- 
den, with great players ranging through 
the generations, from Jim Luscotoff to Larry 
Bird. This is what the Celtics organization 
has given its fans. 

And just what does the team have now? 
Derek Strong, Acie Earl and Sherman Dou- 
glas, members of the 1994-95 Boston Celt- 
ics, surely will finish as one of the worst 
teams in club history. 

The Celtics have begun their quest for 
the future by signing young veterans Dee 
Brown, Rick Fox and Dino Radja to long- 
term contracts while signing the promising 
Eric Montross and surprising David Wesley. 
But what about now? 

With the pathetic record of 22-31 (a .415 
winning percentage), the Celtics are in the 
playoff hunt. If the regular season were to 
close today, they would finish in the last 
playoff spot and face Shaq and Penny of the 
Orlando Magic. Nobody wants a humiliat- 
ing first-round exit. 

Based on the state of the current team, 
that result is clear. So even if they do make 
the season’s extra session, they aren’t ad- 
vancing past the first round. 

The most likely key to team improve- 
ment is by way of the NBA draft. The only 
way to obtain one of college basketball’s 
premier players in the draft is through the 
lottery. If the Celts do make the playoffs, 
they lose their opportunity for an NBA 
lottery selection. 


over the long haul 


Nothing can help this fairly mediocre 
team soon regain its status as one of the 
league’s elite. With the aging “Human No- 
Mo’-Highlights Film” Dominique, “Never- 
Ready-to-Play” Pervis and the (DNP-CD) X- 
Man, this club is best suited finishing among 
the league’s worst. . 

The only thing that will save this team is 
a lottery pick in the NBA draft. With NCAA 
stars Shawn Respert, Corliss Williamson, 
Ed O’Bannon, Lou Roe and possible under- 
classmen draftees Marcus Camby, Joe Smith, 
Jacque Vaughn and Jerry Stackhouse, this 
year’s draft may become one of the stron- 
gest to date. With a few trades involving 
veteran players (i.e. Wilkens and McDaniel) 
for draft picks, the Celtics may have a 
rejuvenated club come summertime. 

The next time the Celtics are keeping a 
game close with anyone the truth is evi- 
dent. It’s difficult cheering for Boston’s 
beloved team in green and white to lose, 
but doing so supports the cause for a suc- 
cessful future. 

Sd 

The Houston Rockets and Portland Trail- 
blazers pulled off a formidable trade last 
week. The Rockets sent power forward and 
rebounding machine Otis Thorpe along with 
a draft pick to the Blazers in exchange for 
all-star guard Clyde “The Glide” Drexler and 
small forward Tracy Murray. 

The trade reunites Drexler with his Uni- 
versity of Houston Phi Slamma Jamma 
teammate Hakeem Olajuwon. Couple them 
with a team already containing great play- 
ers and bench depth, and you find the team 
that will beat the Orlando Magic in June’s 
NBA Finals. 

Take one look down this roster, and 
you'll find a list of players who know how to 
play team basketball. So begin first with 
just the starting lineup. 

Down low, the Rockets open with 
Olajuwon at the center slot joined by for- 
wards Robert Horry and Mario Elie. The 
starting backcourt puts Drexler and Kenny 
Smith as the team’s ball handlers. Not only 
is there strength in the starting lineup, but 
also with substitutes. 

Legitimate three-point shooters Sam 
Cassell and the suspended Vernon Maxwell 
always find a way to work the ball to the 
open man. Big-men Carl Herrera, Pete 


Chilcutt and Murray back up the starting 
front-court.. 

Drexler was granted his wishes and sent 
to a contender, the defending NBA champi- 
ons. This 10-year league vet will finally be 
granted his biggest wish come this June 
when the Houston Rockets win the champi- 
onship for the second straight year. 

o 4 

The Golden State Warriors are headed 
down an unclear path. Each time all-star 
forward Chris Mullin looks up, he has a few 
new teammates on the hardwood with him. 

After beginning the preseason with a 
nucleus starting lineup of Tim Hardaway, 
Latrell Sprewell, Chris Webber, Billy Owens 
and Mullin, the Warriors have swapped and 
re-swapped players. 

The trading began by trading power 


It’s not easy being green 


Photo courtesy of the Haverhill Gazette 
BOSTON CELTICS’ power forward Dino Radja is one of a few bright spots 
on a dismal team. Celtics should look toward college draft to rebuild. 


forward Owens to Miami in exchange for 
center Rony Seikaly. They later sent last 
season’s disgruntled Rookie of the Year 
Chris Webber to Washington for scorer 
Tom Gugliotta. 

Now, not happy with the team’s perfor- 
mance, the Warriors sent Gugliotta to the 
Minnesota Timberwolves in exchange for 
highly touted rookie and University of Con- 
necticut graduate Donyell Marshall. It’s im- 
pressive transaction by management, but 
looking at the preseason squad, why dis- 
member it? 

Sure, Coach Don Nelson had his prob- 
lems with Webber, but now the two of them 
are gone. The team chemistry has been 
completely disrupted. Best of luck to in- 
terim coach Bob Lanier; he’ll need every bit 
of it. 


Goaltenders live lonely lives between the posts 


Ray 
Naroian 


@ Net-minders stand 
alone in goal as a hockey 
team’s last line of defense 


osome, hockey is a game of blistering 
VT spsors reek speed andcrush 
ing checks — the game isn’t a game 
ue ila deke is made and a goal is scored. 
To others, hockey is a game of split- 
second reflex, perfect angles and the will to 
act as a Wall against a 100 mph frozen puck. 
Hockey is a game within a game, at least 
in the eyes of a goaltender. 
The four major sports today-football, 


1) Who was the 1994 money leader on the 
PGA Tour? 

2) Who is the Stanley Cup named after? 

3) Who was the last Bruin to win the Calder 
Trophy for Rookie of The Year? 

4) Who was the first woman to race in the 
Indy 500? 

5) Who won the 1991 PGA Championship? 
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baseball, basketball and hockey-are all team- 
orientated. In hockey, however, one man is 
separated from the rest. Although the goalie 
is considered part of the team, he plays an 
entirely different game. 

Ken Dryden, considered by many as one 
of the best to ever play the position, writes 
in his book, The Game, “A goalie, any goalie, 
can make a bad team win or a good team 
lose. He can dominate a result, but that is 
not the same thing. He cannot dominate a 
game because, separate from the action of 
a game, he is not quite part of it.” 

While standing alone, guarding his ter- 
ritory, the goaltender watches the chaos 
around him. 

Over and over, the offensive and defen- 
sive players collide, battle and bludgeon 
themselves in an attempt to grab the small 
disc and speed toward the net. 

The net he guards. 

As the adversary moves in, the goaltender 
crouches and prepares for a one-on-one 
confrontation. It’s ascene that seems simple 
enough, unless you are the goalie, whose 
mind races with a multitude of thoughts 
each second. 

“Watch the puck. Catch the angle of the 
stick. He’s goin’ top corner. Is my angle 
right? Am I too deep into the net? God... 
please.” 

The deafening roar of the crowd van- 


ishes, players disappear and his eyes, leer- 


ing through a caged mask, show the inten- 
sity of his concentration. 

The puck is fired and the mind’s voice 
stops. All that is left is reflex. 

In one swift motion, the padded leg and 
gloved hand spring out, obstructing the 
puck’s path to the net. If he catches it, he 


becomes the hero of the moment and pos- 
sibly savior of the entire game. If he misses, 
a mass of boos and jeers will cascade upon 
him, the team’s loss will be on his shoulders 
and he'll be subjected to horrendous abuse 
in the local review. 

The goalie walks a thin line between 
success and failure with every drop of the 
puck. Knowing this, he must not only be the 
best-conditioned athlete on the ice, but the 


Non ‘red light’ district 


Photo courtesy of Phil Dennis 
BRUINS’ GOALTENDER, Blaine Lacher, is just one of many who uses himself 
as a human shield. Goaltenders are singled out and criticized by fans if one 
slips by, but when a great save is made, insanity erupts in the stands. 


most secure within himself. 

Harry Sinden, Boston Bruins’ general 
manager, once said, “There are three quali- 
ties a goaltender must have. He’s got to 
have brains — a good, quick mind in order to 
read what’s going on in front of him... 
Second, of course, you have to possess the 
physical attributions — quick hands, good 
eyes and strong legs. And finally you have to 
have courage.” 
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Mitchell romps over women’s team 


@ Lemoine leads team 
with 17 points as the 
Knights close the season 
with a 10-12 record 


By DANNY ROGER 
Staff Reporter 


T= NECC women’s basketball team’s 
season did not finish the way it hoped 
against the Division II powerhouse, 
Mitchell College. They stomped all over the 
Knights with a final score of 75-41. 

The Pequots had 14 players suit up while 


- the Knights played just six. After a while the 


tired Knights were no match for the Pequots. 
The Knights began the game jumping 


“out to a quick 6-2 lead, but the Pequots 


(second ranked in Div. II) weren’t phased a 
bit as they broke the game wide open with 
a 37-6 run, pushing the lead to 43-8. At the 
end of the first half, the Pequots were up, 
46-16. 

Mitchell was too strong for the Knights. 
Their tight defense closed off passing lanes 
and caused NECC to turn the ball over 
numerous times. The Knights tried to work 
the ball into the low-post to Cheryl Lemoine 
(17 points) and Deana DelTorchio (9 points), 
but Mitchell’s interior defense double- and 
triple-teamed down low, making it difficult 


to get a good shot off. 

“I just told the girls to have fun,” said 
coach Mike Smith. “We were playing the 
second-ranked team in Division II. I just 
wanted the girls to go out, play hard and 
enjoy themselves.” 

The second half was played much like 
the first as the Pequots continued to domi- 
nate while pushing the lead to 40. At the 
final buzzer, Mitchell showed why they’re 
the second-ranked Division II team in the 
country, staying undefeated at 29-0. 

As for the Knights, it was Lemoine’s final 

game, ending a productive two-year career 
with a three-pointer in the game’s closing 
seconds. Although this wasn’t the way she 
wanted her career here to end, she has 
nothing to hang her head over. 
Lemoine was very important to the Knights 
as she led the Knights with 17 points and 15 
rebounds per game, good enough to make 
it in the top five in Region XXI. Against 
Newbury College, she poured in a season- 
high 37 points telling how much she meant 
to the team. 

“She’s phenomenal,” said teammate 


Charlene Bourque. “She’s a good leader on 


the boards as well as off the court.” 

“She was our go-to girl,” teammate Stacie 
Dion said. “When we needed points, we 
depended on her.” 

“Thad a great time,” Lemoine said. “I had 
fun with the girls and the competition was 
great.” 

With Lemoine leaving, Smith must now 


find someone to take her place, which will 
be no easy task. 

“Cheryl was great,” Smith said. “If it 
wasn’t for her, we would’ve been blown out 
in most of the games.” 

Other Knights chipping in were Dion 


with four, Bourque and Christine Caron, 
with two each and Connie Kyricekopoulas, 
coming off the bench to score seven. 

Caron, who had foul-trouble in the first 
half, came back leading the Knights in 
rebounding. 


New player hopes to excel on baseball team 


® Dedication and hard 
work pay off for aspiring 
NECC baseball player, 
whose past speaks for him 


By JAMES GRAHAM 
Sports Editor 


education major, Tony Matias is looking 

to make the NECC baseball team with 
dreams of repeating his past successes. 

As a freshman at Whittier Technical 
High School, in Haverhill, Matias earned a 
spot on the baseball team, where he evolved 
into the captain his senior year, taking the 
M.V.P. and coaches awards his junior year. 

“I don’t think I'll make a difference on 
the team,” Matias said. “I’m just another 
player on the team, but I will give 110 
percent; that’s the kind of person I am. I 
never quit.” 

The modest Matias attributes his love 


E his second semester as a physical 


for baseball to his father. 

“My father wanted me to play; he sent 
me out to the field and I stunk,” Matias said. 
“The good thing about it was my whole 
family, my mother, aunts and father, sup- 
ported me. They went to all my games and 
kept a scrapbook of everything I did.” 

Matias grew up in Queens, N.Y., where 
he said stickball was his first introduction 
to any form of baseball. It was not until the 
age of 10 when he moved to Haverhill that 
his addiction to the game grew. 

“When I was living in New York, I didn’t 
care for any sports,” Matias said. “I used to 
play stickball and handball, but hated it and 
kept playing. Now I love sports. They’re 
great. I'll play any sport.” 

Matias also fights as an amateur boxer. 
Recently, he fought in Lowell’s Golden 
Gloves tournament. With a single elimina- 
tion, Matias lost a bout in the 165-pound 
weight class to a fighter predicted to win in 
that division. 

“First, | got into itjust to get in shape and 
then fell in love with it,” Matias said. 

The NECC weight room has a heavy bag 


Diver suffers from deadly disease 


By JASON GROSKY 
Sports Editor 


reg Louganis, the 1984 and 1988 
Goin diving champion, an- 

nounced he has AIDS and tested 
HIV-positive just prior to the ’88 summer 
games in Seoul. 

He revealed his condition in an inter- 
view with Barbara Walters last Friday on 
ABC’s 20/20. Asked by Walters if he had 
AIDS, Louganis answered, “according to the 
CDC (Centers for Disease Control) stan- 
dards of AIDS vs. HIV, I do have AIDS.” 

While practicing a reverse dive in the 
preliminaries of the ’88 Olympics, Louganis 
whacked his head on the board resulting in 
an open wound requiring five stitches. He 
became “paralyzed with fear” when he be- 
gan to bleed into the pool. 


“I was so stunned,” Louganis said in 
published reports. “I mean, what was going 
on in my mind at the time was, “‘What’s my 
responsibility? Do I say something?’ It’s, 
you know, this has been an incredibly 
guarded secret.” : 

The condition wasn’t revealed to the U.S. 
Olympic Committee doctor who stitched 
the cut (ungloved). 

“I just held my head... I just wanted to 
hold the blood in, or just not let anybody 
touch it,” Louganis told Walters. “I didn’t 
anticipate, you know, the blood. That’s some- 
thing... I didn’t think about at the time.” 

Louganis qualified for the next day’s 
finals and won the springboard and plat- 
form gold medal with ease. He is the only 
man to sweep diving gold medals at two 
consecutive Olympics and announced last 
year in New York’s Gay Games he is gay. 


Notice to Baseball and Softball Players 


374-3900, ext. 3820. 


A general meeting will be held Monday, March 6, at 
3 p.m. for students interested in playing baseball or 
softball this spring. Students should meet in D-129 (in 
the gym area). Direct questions tu Mike Smith at 


where he often keeps in shape when he is 
too busy to visit his regular gym. With 
work-study occupying 10 hours a week, 
plus school and outside work, not much 
time is left for boxing or anything else. 
According to Matias’ supervisor, Rose 


Wile, intramural coordinator, he is always 
willing to help out without complaints. 

“He’s a really great person, an achiever,” 
Wile said. He’s not afraid of work, and if he 
is asked to do something, he does it with no 
complaints.” 


MAKE THE TRANSFER CONNECTION 


MEAT..5 LO Pe 


MERRIMACK COLLEGE 


For more information, 
please call 508-837-5100. 


LIBERAL ARTS 

A Economics 

A English 

A History 

A Philosophy 

A Political Science 
A Psychology 

A Religious Studies 
A Sociology 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
A Accounting 

A Business Economics 

A Finance 

A International Business 

A Management 

A Marketing 


SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 

A Biology 

A Chemistry 

A Civil Engineering 

A Computer Science 

A Electrical and Computer Engineering 

A Mathematics 

A Medical Technology/Health Science 

A Physics 

A Sports Medicine: Athletic Training 
Exercise Physiology 
Pre-physical Therapy 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

A Elementary Education / 
A Secondary Education 

A Pre-Dental 

A Pre-Law 

A Pre-Medical 

A Study Abroad 


@ Gonzalez’s 39 points 
and heads-up playmaking 
by Matt Curran lead the 
Knights to a 12-point win 


By JASON B. GROSKY . 
Sports Editor 


helped the Knights hold on ina 100-88 
win over the Springfield Technical 
Community College Rams. 

The Knights were led by an outburst 
from center Orlando Gonzalez, the game’s 
leading scorer with a career-high 39 points 
while grabbing a game high 12-rebounds. 

“Orlando had absolutely a tremendous 
ballgame,” NECC coach Mike Rowinski said. 
In addition to the points and rebounds, “he 
came away with five blocked shots; he was 
just unstoppable out there.” 

“We did a fine job working the ball down 
low to Orlando,” assistant coach Dan 
Kerrigan said. “Matt (Curran) kept us in 
control throughout the game and stepped 
up and hit his free throws down the stretch.” 

After Springfield controlled the opening 
tap, NECC came out with a strong trapping 
defense resulting in a Ram turnover. Claudio 
Pimantel (15 points) opened the scoring 30 
seconds into the ball game with a hard drive 
to the basket and then one at the free throw 
line, giving the Knights a quick 3-0 lead. 

Springfield answered immediately as 
guard Mike Sheer hit a pull-up three-pointer 
on the right wing, tying the game at three. 

The Knight guards played a very patient 
spread-out offense led by the passing of 
Curran and Elvin Maldanado, and went on 
a 7-0 run over the next three minutes to 
take a 10-3 lead. 

The game went back and forth over the 
next five plus minutes before NECC called a 
time-out. Rowinski stressed patience with 
ball movement.” 

The Knights turned it up behind some 
nice passing by Jelani Phillips (21 points). A 
no-look pass to Gonzalez gave NECC a 26-14 
lead, but the Rams refused to fold. Behind 
some tight pressing defensive pressure, 
Springfield forced three quick turnovers, 


S trong foul-shooting down the stretch 
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Free throws spell the difference 


Takin’ it the hole 


J. Grosky photo 


KNIGHT CENTER George Kampourakis (43) drives down the right- 
side as Elvin Maldanado (5) watches on. 


and a Garrick Spruell reverse scoop-shot 
brought them within six points, but again 
the Knights countered. 

Phillips stepped up his game from that 
point. After hitting a 12-foot pull-up, he 
jumped back on defense and made a huge 
block off the backboard of a Sal Bilodeau 
attempt and then threw a full-court outlet 
pass to Gonzalez. Returning to the defen- 
sive end, Phillips blocked a Norm Gill lay-in 
(18 points) and picked up the assist on a 
Maldanado jumper, capping offa 10-0 NECC 
run, putting them on top 38-22. 

“That initial Jelani block was a key turn- 
ing point in the game; it shut down their 
run and sparked our offense,” Rowinski 
said. 

The teams exchanged baskets over the 
next five minutes. A Gonzalez turnaround 
jumper sent the Knights into the locker 
room with a bakers’ dozen lead, 50-37. 

Gonzalez played a tremendous first half 
with 24 points; Spruell led Springfield Tech 
with 12 points. 


“We went into the locker room stressing 
to avoid a letdown,” Kerrigan said. “Once 
we build up a good lead, we can’t seem to 
put the opponent away. It’s the nice-guy 
approach we have to avoid.” 

Springfield opened the second half scor- 
ing on a suave double pump reverse lay-up 
by Gill. A misfired Pimantel runner was 
rebounded and then converted into a Josh 
Kanozek jumper. 

NECC responded as Knight guard Pedro 
Tejeda then swiped the ball from the drib- 
bling Bilodeau and made a nice pass to a 


breaking Gonzalez, good for a one-handed 


slam-dunk. 

The Ram defense tightened up and dis- 
rupted the patient Knight offensive rhythm. 
A Spruell double pump lay-in past Pimantel 
brought them within five at 64-59. The 
game again went back and forth over the 
next seven minutes, and NECC pushed its 
lead back up to six. 

Curran picked Gill’s pocket and tossed 
an outlet to Phillips. peg strong down 


the right-side, he threw a quick no-look 
pass to the cutting Gonzalez for an 83-75 
Knight lead. 

With 1:30 remaining, Springfield began 
to foul at every opportunity, sending the 
Knights to the line each trip up the floor. 
NECC responded by hitting 14 free throws 
in a row (22-25 in the second half), includ- 
ing six by Curran. 

“The freethrows were big and we re- 
sponded by hitting them down the stretch,” 
Kerrigan said. 

Stronger defense down the stretch re- 
sulted in the 12-point victory. 

“We played tough ‘D (defense) in the 
final five minutes,” said shooting guard 
Maldanado. “We substituted each chance 
we got down at the end, and our defense 
really stepped it up.” , 

“The big guy’s just too much for us down 
low,” STCC Coach Wayne Morse said. 
“Orlando’s a real nice player; he’s too much 
for us, we’re not strong enough to keep him 
out of the post.” 

“Orlando (Gonzalez) dida great job down 
on the blocks.” Kerrigan said. “We stuck 
with the plan and got the ball into him.” 

And who got him the ball? 

“Matt Curran just doesn’t get his credit 
because he doesn’t take his shots,” Rowinski 
said. “He sees the floor well, gives us tough 
defense and intensity and runs the offense 
throughout the game. I don’t know where 
we'd be without him; you can have all the 
horses you want, but without someone to 
feed them the ball, what good are they?” 

“He keeps his head in the game,” Kerrigan 
said. “He keeps the game steady and in 
control, he’s the general.” 

The Knights also paced by 21 from 
Phillips and Pimantel’s 15. Kanozek led 
STCC with 25 points and Gill’s 18. 


Dan Kerrigan 


“Matt (Curran) really 
keeps the game steady ~~ 
and in control. He’s the 
general,” Kerrigan said. 


Athletic director shines 1 in senior competition 


@ After taking numerous 
New England titles, team 
qualifies for May’s U.S. 
National Senior Games 


By JAMES GRAHAM 
Sports Editor 


rifles an inside pass to Carl, who puts 

the layup in for two. Practice has 
begun for members of the U.S. National 
Senior Games, to be held this May in San 
Antonio. 

Athletic Director Carl Beal, who is also 
on the board of directors for the Massachu- 
setts Senior Games, practices with team- 
mates Once a week in hopes of winning 
another medal in a national basketball 
game. 

Player Robert McGrath, a member of the 
three-on-three senior games in the 55-plus 
team, said competition is tough, but be- 
lieves their team can overcome any flaws. 

“We are going to win, andI’m not going 
down there for any other reason,” McGrath 
said. 

During practice, players keep their cool 
with one another, allowing only a few tem- 
pers to flare. Once a week, practice is held 
in the gym with approximately 15 players 
attending, Beal said. 

Due to conflicting schedules, practice 
usually ends up three-on-three. With the 
help of fitness specialist Robert Parker, the 
number of players and intensity of the 
games increase. 

Although the members are.on a 55-plus 


Sue at the three-point line, Rob 


Another medal 


File photo 
WITH OVER 50 senior teams in the 
nationals, Carl Beal hopes to come 
out victorious. 
and 60-plus team, they play with the heart 
and determination pro players carry 
throughout the season. 

It was 1991 when Beal was introduced to 
the three-on-three National Senior Basket- 
ball Games. He was a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Senior Games at Springfield Col- 
lege, which he later found was the qualify- 
ing tournament for the next year’s nation- 
als. At the awards ceremony for the state 
games, he was told his team was the official 
sponsor for Massachusetts. 


His name was then sent into the na- 
tional senior sports and he started getting 
information back about the U.S. National 
Games. 

“I heard of the Senior Olympics, but 
never of the Mass. Senior Games,” Beal said. 
“I went through the brochure and saw ping- 
pong, shuffleboard, all the things I expect 
to see from the senior games. All of a 
sudden, there was track and field, tennis, 
golf, archery, boating, three-on-three bas- 
ketball. My eyes just about popped out of 
my head.” 

The games are scheduled to take place 
May 17-24, in San Antonio. Although the 
team is representing the state, members 
pay for their own transportation and lodg- 
ing. On April 10, the governor has invited 
the basketball team to his office, where 
members will receive shorts and t-shirts to 
wear to the games. 

The first year Massachusetts started the 
senior games was also the year to qualify 
for the nationals. The senior games are held 
each year at Springfield College and the 
national games are scheduled every other 
year. 

The last time Beal played on the national 
team, in Baton Rouge, La., in 1991, the team 
took seventh place out of 42 teams. 

After recruiting new players, Beal hopes 


to come away with another medal to add to © 


his collection, which he gathered in tourna- 
ments in Maine, New Hampshire and Mas- 
sachusetts. 

“We do have a young 60 team-one guy is 
64 but the rest of us are 60 and 61-so we 
think we have a shot at a medal,” Beal said. 

With all the competitiveness going on, 
where’s the fun? 

“At this age, you lose the explosive start,” 


said third-year teammate Bill Clew. “I enjoy 
seeing people who really give a damn and 
don’t Keep looking at the calendar. Compe- 
tition is very spirited and referees have to 
give warnings and threats of ejection.” 

Along with basketball, he participates in 
swimming, shot-put, track and field and 
says he really does it out of the love for 
sports, adding that it is a good way to stay 
in shape and have fun. 

McGrath said he loves taking part in the 
games. He attributes some of the team’s 
achievements to Gordon Gibson, their big- 
gest player at 6-foot-3, who is the best at his 
level in the senior games. 

Age may have crept up on these senior 
players, but accuracy and precision have 
become more acute. Although the Michael 
Jordan’s might not be present in any games, 
the excitement will never cease to end. 

“The nice thing about it is, sometime in 
your life you say, ‘well, you’ve got to hang 
it up,’ yet now there is whole new experi- 
ence,” Beal said. “I’m a competitive person. 
I like to play basketball, as long as I’m 
healthy and I find other people doing the 
same thing.” 

Opposing a much younger crowd than 
what he is up against in the senior games, 
Beal practices almost every day in the gym. 
He attributes his good play in the games to 
the hours and hard work involved in prac- 
ticing. He said playing with the students 
and staff has helped him a lot. 

Beal will lecture on his involvement in 
the senior games, for lifelong learning, 
Thursday, March 2 at 2 p.m. in the Bentley 
Library. His lecture, along with Bobbie 
Wilker’s, will focus on staying fit and living 
a healthy life-style. All are welcome to at- 
tend. 


